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“GIVE ME 
WESTERN 
UNION” 


Whatever it is... wherever it is...insure it in the 
Hartford. For nearest agent phone Western Union 

















Hartford* agents are easier 
to locate... HERE'S WHY 


You get something extra with a policy 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
or the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company—but without extra cost. 

You get unusually quick service. Just 
telephone Western Union and ask for 
the name of the nearest Hartford agent. 

This is mighty useful when you want 




















help on Hartford fire, accident or lia- 
bility insurance. It is mighty valuable if 
you should be away from home and in 
some emergency need a Hartford agent. 
So the Hartford meets the test of 
convenience. It has already met the hard 
tests of five wars, seven panics and all 
conflagrations of the past 127 years. 




















*HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Is Your Name Here: 


ELOW isa list of surnames of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff over a period of years has 
completed manuscripts dealing with the history of each of these families. If your name is listed you should have your 
manuscript. We believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction to you and your kinsmen. 


THESE FAMILY HISTORIES NOW $2.00 EACH 
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Child Labor 


In your issue of Sept. 27, 1937, on page 
15 appear four pictures and a descriptive 
matter pertaining to those pictures en- 
titled “Roosevelt Farm.” I would appre- 
ciate it greatly if you would advise me if 
the upper picture showing a cotton field 
was actually taken on the President’s farm. 
The reason that I want to be sure is be- 
cause in that picture one sees a very small 
child picking cotton. It seems certainly 
incongruous that a child as young as the 
one in the picture should be employed on 
the farm of the President of the United 
States who is constantly pushing forth the 
Child Labor Bill. So that I will not be 
misinterpreted, permit me to say that I 
am heartily in favor of the Child Labor 
Bill but not of the employment of chil- 
dren on anyone’s farm. 

JOHN O. MULLER 

Newark, N.J. 


Eprror1au Nore: The picture was taken 
on the President's Georgia farm. Only the 
fact that Mr. Roosevelt owns the farm 
would make the spectacle of a Negro child 
(or white one, for that matter) working 
alongside grownups in the cotton rows 
noteworthy to Southerners. Southern rural 
schools commonly space their terms so that 
children are free to help with the picking; 
the youngsters’ small earnings loom large 
in a cotton-picking family’s budget. 





Violence 
of the 


This is a violent endorsement 
book reviews by Sinclair Lewis. 
FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


New York City 


I have just read with pleasure and hearty 
approval Sinclair Lewis’ indictment of 
Ernest Hemingway [Oct. 18, 1937]. 

He condemns Hemingway, -in essence, 
for overemphasis. 

And yet, this has been his own pet per- 
version. I have never yet been able to 
finish one of his books because I have been 
so disturbed and upset by his uniform dis- 
tortion of the undertones in the American 
scene. 

He even presumed to assail the long- 
suffering clergy because it dared to be com- 
prised of human beings. 

He confirmed the wishful suspicions of 
Europeans so artistically that he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize. 

With restraint he might have been an 
American Galsworthy. Perhaps he may be 
yet. But, in the meanwhile, the pot should 
not call the kettle black. 

P. O. KILLAM 

North Pembroke, Mass. 


Two Famous Backs 


On page 10 of your Oct. 18 issue I have 
seen one of the most remarkable photo- 
graphs that has ever come to my attention 
—a picture of two dictators taken from 
behind them. I never knew that one such 
potentate would permit anyone to get 
within free range of his back: the fact that 
two of them will do it is news indeed. 

I don’t see how the photograph could 
have been faked but I would like to know 
how the photographer managed it. 

LUIGI ROSSO 

New York City 





Newsphotos 
The man behind the dictator 
is Herr Hoffmann 


EpiroriaL Note: The photograph of 
the German Chancellor and the Duce is 
not a fake. It was taken by Heinrich Hoff- 
mann, probably the only photographer in 
the world who would be permitted by Hit- 
ler’s bodyguard to take such a picture. 

Herr Hoffmann was one of the first 50 
Nazis and was with Hitler in the famous 
Munich beer-hall putsch. Today, as head 
of the semi-official photographic service, 
Presse Illustrationen Hoffmann, he has 
privileges granted no one else, and his 
photographs are distributed in the Western 
Hemisphere only through the Newsphotos 
Pictures Service, a NEwsweEeEx affiliate. 





After Three Issues 


I have now received three issues of 
NEWSWEEK and must say that it is the 
most interesting publication I have en- 
countered. Your frank accounts of Amer- 
ican and foreign affairs are a revelation 
to people in this little country who have, 
I am afraid, an entirely wrong conception 
of events in the U.S.A. 

DESMOND FITZSIMONS 

Dublin, LFS. 





“SIDESHOW'* 


Out at Home— 
Matthew Lischko loved his wife. }; 


also loved the little rose bush in the yard of 
his Mount Clemens, Mich., home. Noy 
Matthew wants a divorce, partly becaus¢ 
his wife allegedly knocked him out with 4) 
wooden spoon, but mostly because she 
poured hot salt water on the rose bush, 


Social Service— 


Robbers broke into a Philadelphias 
building and stole the $300 pay roll of the| 
Crime Prevention Association. 


Ticklish— | 

One of the reasons given by Mrs. 
Mary N. True of Sacramento, Calif., in her| 
divorce complaint read: “The defendant! 
raised a mustache and whiskers just to 
spite the plaintiff.” 


Blind Love— 


The young couple in the Plattsmouth. 
Neb., courthouse looked mystified. “What's 
an eye test got to do with a marriage Ii- 
cense?” the boy finally asked. The answer: 
nothing. He and his prospective bride were 
in the driver’s license department. 


Sorry— 
Robert Hunner of Rice Lake, Wis. 


claims to have run into a polite pedestrian 
After Hunner’s car hit him, the man said: 
“I want to apologize to you for getting 
your way.” 


Mental Cruelty— 


A great patch of crimson stained Ste 
phen Lehotsky’s undershirt when Pitts: 
burgh police found him stretched on the 
floor of his home. But a magistrate gave 
him his choice of a $10 fine or ten days in 
jail when Lehotsky admitted that he ha 
simply tried to frighten his wife after : 
quarrel. The crimson stain was catchup. 


One Night of Love— 


Mrs. Ennetta Culver of Detroit got 4 
divorce decree after testifying that he 
husband had spent only three nights at 
home during their eleven months of mat- 
ried life. She added that on two of those} 
nights he was forced to remain home be-| 
cause of illness. 


Three Wheeling— 


George B. Melrod was booked in 4 
Buffalo, N.Y., police court on a charge of 








reckless driving. Patrolman Maul testified 
Melrod had driven a mile and a half 
through city streets at 30—with the right 
front wheel missing from his car. 
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Christopher Morley, John Erskine and 
other eminent authors. Write— 
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the thought provoking, stimulating 
columns of Newsweek’s internation- 
ally known commentators. You’ll find 


George Jean Nathan Sinclair Lewis 
Page 30 Page 25 

Raymond Moley “The Periscope” 
Page 44 Page 5 

















Here's what you can 
do this winter in 











Find new life, new energy,in Relax hour after hour under 
this half-mile-high land of natural health-giving ultra- 
sunny days and cool nights. violet rays of the desert sun. 








Play in dry air that adds zest to 
your game. There’s sport and cliff dwellings,vast cactus for- 
diversion for every mood _ ests, romantic Old Mexico. 


PLAN NOW TO COME. ..COSTS ARE MODERATE 


FIN D OUT Write or mail coupon today for complete information. ! 
This non-profit civic club renders you personal service without obligation. 











Véitorws TUCSON, ARIZONA 
@ Send me your illustrated booklet “NEW LIFE 
IN THE LAND OF SUNSHINE.” 
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THE WORST TRUCKING CONDITIONS 
in the World” 


Here in vivid description is what an old-timer in the oil fields 
thinks about INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS. He writes as follows: 


“For years I have read your ads about ‘Internationals’ 
and they don’t begin to tell the story. You fellows 
should make a trip down here to see what it is all about. 
Most of the oil wells here are located in the swampy 
lowlands, in black, sticky gumbo mud. Big, heavy ma- 
chinery must be brought to the well locations. Boys, 
unless you see this it is hard to believe. Sometimes it 
takes three to four hours to make two to three miles. 
You should see your big Internationals take on the 
job. Make a few feet, back up, and hit it again. Tear 
into it. To stop means your truck and load will sink. 
Boys, this is a fight you should see. You have a truck 
that asks no odds, only the gas. 

“Now all I ask of you fellows is to get a bit louder 
and tell the world you have the champion of trucks— 
a truck that doesn’t know the meaning of the word 
‘quit.’ Now my friends, all this is coming from a by- 
stander with years of experience with trucks—includ- 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


ing eighteen months with the transport in France, 
where I thought we had tough going. But this place 
has shell holes licked a mile, and your Internationals 
are licking the worst trucking conditions in the world. 

“No offense is meant by this little panning; I had to get 
it off my chest. I am simply a friend and rooter for what 
I think is the finest piece of machinery with wheels on it.” 


3 *% “ 
% “ oy 


Mr. TRUCK OW NER—there is a splendid new com- 
plete line of International Trucks on the market now— 
new in external beauty, mew in engineering throughout. 
A line of ALL-TRUCK trucks—26 models in 79 wheel- 
bases—from Half-Ton to powerful Six-Wheelers. See 
the new Internationals at any International dealer or 
branch showroom. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 No. Michigan Ave. _“!NCORPORATED) Chicago, Illinois 


International Dual-Drive Six-W heeler heading into the 
oil field with draw-works, a giant winch used in han- 
dling drill pipe. Total gross load approximately 53,000 
pounds. Huge boilers, oil-field engines, 

oil-well drums and winches and other 
heavy apparatus 
. must be hauled 
into roadless 
territory. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Suppressed Plane News 


China is getting many more military 
supplies from the USS. than officials want 
to admit. Abundant publicity heralded the 
government's interception at San Diego of 
nineteen fighting planes bound for China 
aboard the American-owned freighter Wi- 
chita. Yet nothing was said about the fact 
that, on the very day the Wichita loaded 
at Baltimore, 21 planes were put aboard 
the Chinese freighter Taipeng at Wilming- 
ton. State Department functionaries who 
issued the export license sat tight on the in- 
formation until the planes reached China. 
The report is they were landed at Manila, 
assembled, and flown over. 


Windsor Welcome 


There’s nothing to reports that the 
State Department is shying away from 
having anything to do with the Windsors 
on their visit here. Fact is the department’s 
still waiting for the British Embassy to 
notify it of the visit. Department officials 
say plans will be made after Ambassador 
Lindsay returns to Washington (about 
Nov. 1) and reveals how far Britain wants 
the U.S. to go in entertaining the Duke. 


Congress Preview 


Despite leaders’ “public fight” talks about 
rushing new bills through before January, 
they privately doubt that any major meas- 
ure (except perhaps anti-lynching) will be 
enacted by then. Anti-Lynching Bill, they 
predict, will bring hot South vs. North dis- 
putes but may well pass before Christmas. 
Wage-Hour Bill will be much weakened, 
leaving little discretion to the board. 
(Southerners will try to eliminate national 
board, substituting five regional boards.) 
Administrative reorganization will be 
limited to proposals which don’t materially 
increase the President’s power. Crop con- 
trol will provoke much fighting, both with- 
in Congress and between the farm lobbies; 
will be enacted in February. Regional Plan- 
ning Bill will be weak, just a starter. 


President’s Condition 


Queries about F.D.R.’s health have been 
coming into the White House from radio 
listeners who noted a long, heavy intake 


of breath during his first fireside chat. 
Actually, the sound was only a normal big 
breath loudly amplified because he hap- 
pened to be too near the microphone at 
the moment. Those who see the President 
several times a week say he’s in first-rate 
physical condition. 





Labor Lines 


C.10. top men now make little se- 
cret of their conviction that Homer Martin 
should and will be ousted as president of 
the United Auto Workers; Wyndham 
Mortimer, vice president, is Lewis’ choice 
. . . Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
is arranging for a set of courses in labor 
history, bargaining technique, and similar 
subjects at a State university next Sum- 
mer; two big steel companies plan to enroll 
some of their officials as students .. . 
A careful check-up indicates there was 
nothing to last week’s reports in the labor 
press that United States Steel had decided 
to sign a new closed shop contract with the 
C.1.0.; only certainty is that it’ll renew its 
present contract in some form. 


Election Forecasts 


Regarding next week’s local elections: 
Those in the know have been offering 3144 
to 1 or better that Mayor La Guardia will 
be reelected in New York . . . In Detroit, 
Patrick H. O’Brien, C.1.0. candidate for 
Mayor who trailed far behind Richard 
Reading in the elimination election, has 
gained rapidly; betting among the informed 
has been only 6 to 5 for Reading, with 
O’Brien money pientiful . . . In Alabama, 
Lister Hill is given a 2-to-1 chance of de- 
feating Tom Heflin for Justice Black’s 
Senate seat. 


Overplayed Coordinator 


As usual in such cases, the press vastly 
overemphasized the designation of Jimmy 
Roosevelt, White House secretary, as liai- 
son man for the independent agencies. 
Actually, Jimmy’s new duties are normal 
secretarial duties which hitherto have been 
divided in helter-skelter fashion among 
the various secretaries; the change amounts 
to little more than a re-allocation of duties. 
As the President himself later remarked, 
the story was worth no more than a couple 
of paragraphs on an inside page. 


Trivia 


Mrs. Nicholas Murray Butler, wife of 
the volubly Republican president of Co- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


lumbia University, is still a firm New 
Dealer . . . The stock-market slump, de- 
laying Pierce-Arrow’s new financing plans, 
has forced postponement of Postmaster 
General Farley’s resignation to become 
president of the company . . . Within 48 
hours after his sharp attack on Secretary 
Perkins at the A.F. of L. convention, John 
P. Frey received a polite letter asking him 
to call on her as soon as convenient. 





Nazi Putsch? 


O ficials in the French Foreign Of- 
fice quietly tipped the press last week to 
print the reminder that France is pledged 
to aid Czechoslovakia if the latter is at- 
tacked. They intended it mainly as a warn- 
ing to Hitler; believe he’s all set for an 
aggressive move in Central Europe because 
he thinks Britain is too worried about 
Palestine, and France about the Balearics, 
to react promptly. One high French official, 
privately terming Berlin’s answer to the 
Czech protect “the most insolent com- 
muniqué ever aimed at a foreign govern- 
ment,” insists France is prepared to keep 
its pledge to Czechoslovakia. 


Abdication Profits 


Nothing’s been printed about it, but St. 
James’s Church in Piccadilly, London, has 
just collected a $20,000 “bet” on Edward’s 
abdication. The church, which planned to 
profit from bleachers on its property during 
the Coronation, took out an insurance 
policy against the possibility that Edward 
might not be crowned. Actually, the church 
suffered no loss, since it made $27,000 on 
the bleachers during George’s Coronation. 
But, because the policy named Edward, St. 
James’s collected. 


Nazi Accident 


Official circles in Vienna believe there’s 
been no adequate explanation of the “acci- 
dental” death of Géring’s brother-in-law, 
Dr. Fritz Rigele, while mountain climbing 
near Berchtesgaden. They point out that 
Rigele had failed to “accomplish his mis- 
sion” in Vienna, that he had given Austri- 
an Nazis the impression that his faith in 
Nazism was shaken, that he was with 
German army officers when he died. 


Van Zeeland Out 


Look for Premier Van Zeeland of Belgi- 
um to resign shortly after he returns from 
vacation in early November. Private ca’ 
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from Brussels predict his retirement is al- 
most certain to result from revelations 
which will come out in the judicial investi- 
gation of practices in the National Bank 
during Van Zeeland’s tenure as Vice Gov- 
ernor. Foreign Minister Spaak will prob- 
ably be next Premier. 


Loyalist House Cleaning 


The Valencia government’s arrest last 
week of four army officers for permitting 
the capture of Malaga is just the first move 
in a campaign to crush Caballero, former 
Premier, and other loyalist dissenters. Ad- 
vices from Madrid indicate that if the of- 
ficers are convicted, it’s probable that 
Caballero will be tried on charges of hav- 
ing abandoned Madrid with his Cabinet, 
leaving a note authorizing General Miaja 
to choose whether to defend or surrender 
the capital. 


Chinese ‘Victories’ 

Don’t take too seriously last week’s re- 
ports about Chinese victories in the north- 
ern provinces. With a battle line as tre- 
mendous as that in North China, captures 
of isolated towns prove nothing—except 
for propaganda purposes. U.S. Army ob- 
servers in China report that Japan is and 
will continue moving forward. But note 
that slowness of the advance has surprised 
Tokyo. Only three weeks ago the govern- 
ment confidently ordered the army to 
strive to complete the northern conquest 
by Oct. 30, opening date for the Nine 
Power Conference. Now Japan has given 
up such hopes, has brazenly requested 
postponement of the conference. 


Foreign Notes 


In London last week, newsreel pictures 
of the Windsors in Germany, first movies 
of the couple allowed in England since the 
Coronation, got much more applause than 
pictures of Queen Elizabeth shown on the 
same bill . . . International anti-blasphemy 
congress, held at Athens, has decided the 
French language contains fewest blasphem- 
ous words; Greek and Italian, most ... 
French and British bankers attached to 
the Bank of International Settlements are 
worried about the possibility of the ap- 
pointment of a German, Paul Hechler, as 
the bank’s general director; bank was ori- 
ginally founded to see that Germany paid 
war settlements. 





Gay Reversal . 
Crates R. Gay, N.Y. Stock Ex- 


change president, surprised Wall Street 
last week by not blasting away at New 
Deal stock-market regulation in his ad- 
dress before the Institute of Accountants. 
Fact is he did prepare a sizzling attack on 
the administration’s regulatory policies, 
even had it set up for distribution in pam- 


phlet form. For unexplained reasons, he 
later scrapped the original address, wrote 
an entirely new one, and said nothing 
about “government meddling.” 


Cost of Living 


A cross-section of the opinions of com- 
modity experts indicates that living costs, 
which normally rise at this time of year, 
will taper off slightly in the next few 
months. Food will stay about at present 
levels. Clothing prices are expected to dip. 
Business uncertainty should halt rising 
trend of rents. Fuel, the one major ex- 
ception, will climb higher. 


Business Failures 


Wall Street looks for a rise in business 
failures soon. Reason: many commercial 
and industrial companies, hard hit by high- 
er wage and material costs, have now suf- 
fered impairment of investment reserves 
and credit rating as a result of the sharp 
decline in security values. 


New Products 


Rubber fenders, already in use on some 
London buses, will be produced for trucks 
and taxis here; price will be about same as 
for medium-thick steel fenders . . . Pacific 
Coast beer makers expect to run into some 
competition from Japanese sake (17% al- 
cohol) now being produced on a large scale 
in a Honolulu brewery; it can be imported 
duty free ...A new “Stero-Vac” process 
for heating fruit and vegetable juices to 
sterilizing temperature at an ultra-rapid 
rate is expected to prove a boon to can- 
neries; tomato juice and orange juice thus 
canned are supposed to undergo no change 
in flavor. 


Trade-in Tricks 

Recent State and Federal laws against 
selling goods below the price established 
by the manufacturer are giving amazing 
impetus to trade-in tricks. A new survey 
(by Better Business Bureau) finds that 
nearly 80% of trade-in allowances are sim- 
ply devices for cutting the price of the new 
merchandise. One-quarter of all traded-in 
goods today are immediately junked by 
the retailers who accept them. 


Business Footnotes 


Capitalizing on present trends, a new 
advertising firm in New York will spe- 
cialize in publicity and advertising work 
for “trade unions and liberal progressive 
organizations” . . . Such strict silence was 
imposed by government agencies during 
last week’s market crisis that even press 
agents of the SEC and Reserve System 
were instructed not to answer reporters’ 
questions .. . The administration wouldn’t 
have released the new deficit figures on the 
very blackest day of the market slump, 
but, having announced earlier that the 
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figures would be available on that day 


they realized it would have caused eyy 
more jitters by withholding them. 
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Entertainment Lines 


A juvenile radio program which dealt 
with a gang of Chinese dope smugglers has 
been revised to make the villains Japanese 

. Hollywood producers are angered at 
the. increase of broadcasts by movie com. 
mentators who discuss latest pictures jn 
sarcastic tones and make equally caustic 
remarks about the private lives of film 
stars .. . Freddie Bartholomew’s parents; 
at present in Hollywood for renewal of the! 
suit over Freddie’s custody, are grooming 
Freddie’s sisters, Eileen, 17, and Hilda, 15, 
now in a French convent, for the movies, 


Insurance Racket 


Don’t fall for letters from an “associa- 
tion of insurance adjusters” in Milwaukee, 
Operated by two men who’ve been the 
object of post-office fraud orders for previ- 
ous rackets, the “association” has already 
nicked 14,000 Americans for $5 each. On) 
dignified stationery, the operators write to} 
a prospect, offering to sign him up as an’ 
auto-insurance adjuster qualified to cover 
his locality for all U.S. insurance com- 
panies. In a second letter, the prospect is 
asked to remit $5 to cover inclusion of his 
name in a list sent to all companies. Pay- 
ment of the fee practically ends the deal, 
since no responsible insurance company 
will use such independent operators. 





Press Notes 


In the Newspaper Guild strike at The 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle, volunteer pickets 
from The Wall Street Journal’s staff out- 
numbered those from The Daily Worker. 
N.Y. Communist paper . . . The trend to- 
ward tricky short names for magazines will 
hit a new high with publication Nov. 5 of 
You, new 50-cent quarterly devoted to 
beauty (cosmetics, hair dress, etc.) 
Ink specialists, after a technical study, are 
saying that publications will come around 
to using yellow ink on gray paper—founé 
to be the combination most easily read. 





Com 


Missing Persons 


| 
Leonora Hughes, American dancer who 
broke up the world-acclaimed team of 
Hughes and Maurice when she married the 
late Ortiz Basualdo, wealthy Argentine, 
remains in South America, dividing het 
time between her huge ranch and Buenos 
Aires social life . . . Capt. Albert C. Read, 
who led the navy’s postwar mass flight 
across the Atlantic, now is a quiet, efficient 
assistant chief of the Naval Bureau o 
Aeronautics . . . Ed (Strangler) Lewis, 
former world heavyweight wrestling cham- 
pion, lives in Glendale, Calif., where he has | 
a café and cocktail lounge on Brand Boule- 
vard. 
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Vina 


Market Goes on a Bender; 
Sobers Economic Planners 


Business Volume Eases Off; 


Depression Not Indicated 


“When you are in a panic you are be- 
yond the limits of logical explanations.” 
Thus one observer summed up the situa- 
tion on the market the first of last week. 

There was panic, with all that implies. 
Business news remained favorable. Third- 
quarter earnings of corporations were good 
—for the first 48 companies that reported, 
more than 30 per cent above the same 
period last year. Foreign reports were less 
disturbing than a few weeks earlier. Wash- 
ington dispatches carried nothing of star- 
tling character. 

But the selling came as an avalanche. 
On Monday of last week prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange dropped from 
2 to 15 points. More than 3,200,000 shares 
changed hands. There were transactions in 
more than 1,000 different issues, a new 
all-time high. 

On Monday night brokerage house 
clerks worked until 2, 3, 4 o’clock, calcu- 
lating the destruction and sending out 
calls for more money to customers whose 
margins were under the limits permitted 
by official regulation. One house alone sent 
out 3,500 such demands. There may have 
been others in which the number was even 
larger. 


These margin calls, and the behavior of 
the market on Monday, made it clear to 
everyone that there would be further 
heavy selling on Tuesday. Many persons 
whose margin position was impaired would 
be unable or unwilling to put up additional 
money. If they didn’t put it up by 11 
o'clock, they must be sold out. 

What this selling would do to the 
market would depend largely upon what 
happened in the first hour of trading. The 
opening might be strong or weak. If it 
were strong the market might absorb the 
margin selling at 11 o'clock without seri- 
ous consequences. If the opening were 
weak, the margin selling meant increased 
havoc. Every possible step necessary to 
meet a crisis must be taken. 

The board of governors of the exchange 
met early and remained in session through 
the opening. If they feared a bad opening, 
their fears were fully realized. Opening 
prices were fantastic. Nash-Kelvinator 
closed Monday afternoon at 104% a share. 
Tuesday morning it opened on a sale of 
25,000 shares at 5 a share, a loss of 
$137,500 in value overnight. After watch- 
ing twenty minutes of the tumbling values, 
Charles R. Gay, president of the exchange, 
put in a Washington telephone call for 
William O. Douglas, Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission—the 
governmental agency responsible for regu- 
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not be reached. Hour after hour Gay tried 
to reach Douglas, without success. 

The panic continued. At 11 o’clock the 
margin selling started. During the day, in 
the opinion of one person in a position to 
make an intelligent estimate, probably be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 accounts were 
closed out. It is useless to try to guess 
what the loss amounted to in dollars. 

During the morning new low prices for 
the year were reached for 929 different 
stocks. Shares were traded in the greatest 
volume since the collapse of the inflation- 
ary boom in July 1933. Shortly after noon 
heavy buying came into the market. The 
market rallied. By the end of the trading 
session, prices were back to their Monday 
closing levels. Margin calls that night 
would be numbered by the score instead of 
by the thousand. The panic was over. 

In Washington, Douglas, head of the 
regulatory body that the public thought 
would prevent a repetition of the 1929 
debacle, refused to comment on the break. 
He arrived at his office a little after 9 
o'clock and worked on his correspondence 
until 10:30, when a regular meeting of 
the commission began. At 1 o'clock the 
meeting recessed, and Douglas ate lunch- 
eon with some friends, going back to the 


correspondence. 


Cause 

What caused the break? A complete 
answer is not possible. But it is clear that 
certain things did not cause it. It was not 
caused by a sudden turn for the worse in 
business. It was not caused by European 
developments. It was not caused by any 
new moves by the Federal administration. 
It was not caused by heavy selling by 
European speculators (complete facts are 
not available but it is probable that 
Europe was a buyer on balance—was buy- 
ing more than it was selling). It was not 
caused by short selling—by speculators 
raiding the market. (Again, complete 
figures are not available, and there prob- 
ably was some short selling, but most ob- 
servers believe it was insignificant.) And 
it was not caused by any new burst of 
activity by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

What, then, was responsible? To get a 
perspective it is necessary to go back many 
months. Since the first of the year there 
has been continuous worry among business 
analysts over the absence of new capital 
flotations. They have thought that, unless 
more capital flowed into industry, the cur- 


ings tax, whereby business must pay out 
its earnings as dividends, corporations are 
unable to finance expansion of plant and 
equipment from profits. They must get the 
money by selling stocks and bonds in the 
capital market. If this market did _ nol 
open up—if the public continued to re- 
fuse to buy new issues—a slump in busi- 
ness was inevitable. 

A second major factor has been the de- 
cline in the backlog of buying orders on 
the books of manufacturers. Last Spring 
these orders accumulated heavily, partly 
because buyers anticipated a price rise, 
partly because buyers were afraid that 
labor troubles might make delivery im- 
possible in later months. ; 

This backlog of orders kept business 
good during the Summer. But the orders 
were not replaced. As Summer went on. 
the backlog gradually was eaten away. 
Unless new orders in substantial volume 
started to come in, a recession of activity 
was ahead. As the Fall approached, chances 
of a great flood of new orders became les 
and less. It began to be evident that the 
usual Fall upswing would not occur, that 
business was going to ease off. 

But no one believed that the downtum 
would be serious. No one believed we wet 
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headed into a major depression. Stock 
prices should go down, but not much, 
There was no reason to anticipate a panic, 
with stock values falling 40 per cent below 
their Summer highs. 

Why did the decline turn into a panic? 
Best opinion holds it turned into a panic 
because of what is known as the “tech- 
nical position” of the market. Wall Street 
has discussed whether the market could 
absorb heavy selling without having the 
bottom drop out of it. Experts’ judgement 
held it could not. Last week proved that 
these experts were right. When selling 
started, prices evaporated. In the great 
break of 1929, when prices on the market 
fell 44 per cent, 262,800,000 shares were 
sold. In the current decline, prices 
dropped 38 per cent with only 68,800,000 
shares sold. 

What has made this “technical” change? 
Corporation officers and directors are 
virtually prohibited from coming to the 
support of their stock. If they buy the 
stock and sell it within six months at a 
profit, the profit goes to the corporation; 
if they sell it at a loss, they bear the 
loss. Another factor is the capital-gains 
tax which taxes stock-market profits as 
income. This keeps people with large in- 
comes from taking their profits. Their 
capital becomes “frozen” in certain stocks. 
If prices drop to bargain levels they can- 
not buy. Their money already is tied up. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
rulings and regulations also have been im- 
portant. It is not a question of eliminating 
manipulation, pools, bear raiding. By its 
regulations the commission has made, it 
more difficult to carry on ordinary trading. 
When selling starts, it is absorbed with 
less ease. The buyers are not there. 

These are only a few of the elements in- 
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Brokers’ clerks worked until 4 A.M. cleaning up one day’s orders 


volved. Others are evident. Present margin 
requirements restrict trading. Income taxes 
are so high they drive those with large 
incomes into tax-exempt securities. The 
net result is a “thin” market. 


Outlook 

On Wednesday following the break, 
prices recovered substantially. Thursday 
the uptrend continued. It was an im- 
pressive rally. Traders hoped the worst 
was over. Friday, prices slid off a little. 
Saturday, there was heavy selling. On 
Monday, the opening was uneven, but by 
noon good buying came into the market. 


The report on steel production was more 
favorable than anticipated. The closing 
was strong. Traders went home more 
cheerful than they had been in a week. 

The break necessarily has an adverse ef- 
fect upon business. But it need not be 
serious. It has raised the G-estion of 
whether the current slump may develop 
into a major depression. Current evidence 
indicates a recession from current business 
levels. The slump may be 10, 15 per cent. 
That is as far as it is possible to see ahead 
now. As yet nothing justifies the con- 
clusion that business is in another tail- 
spin. 
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The Federal Reserve Board: Wall Street hoped it would lower the stock market’s margin requirements 














Landon and ‘the 17,000,000’ 


Meet at G.O.P.’s Fireside 


Kansan Would Forestall 
‘a Republican Bryan’ 
Last year The New York Times broke 


November’s post-election calm with a re- 
port that Alfred M. Landon had retired 
from politics: during the coming four 
years, he would neither seek office nor 
claim the Republican party’s titular lead- 
ership. Next day The Times apologized to 
its quoted source—National Chairman 
John D. M. Hamilton had not said Lan- 
don would eschew future office. 

The statement about party leadership 
remained on the record. Landon said 
nothing; for months, he did nothing pub- 
licly to correct the impression Hamil- 
ton nurtured. Others in the party 
proceeded on the assumption that the de- 
feated nominee had bowed himself out of 
the leadership—or that he could be eased 
out. Old Guardsmen reclaimed control of 
the national committee. Ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover moved busily about the coun- 
try, keeping himself in the public and 
party eye. Hamilton, originally placed in 
the chairmanship at Landon’s bidding, 
slipped under the spreading Hoover wing. 

Circumstances abetted a G.O.P. relapse 
into conservatism. As a matter of strategy, 
agreed upon by every party leader of 
consequence, Republicans in and out of 
Congress lay low and let dissident Demo- 
crats defeat the President’s Supreme Court 


plan. Forgoing a front-line position in the 
great battle of the hour, the G.O.P. leader- 
ship seemed dormant. 

Nothing that happened escaped the 
Kansas oilman. Landon tended his busi- 
ness, built a new home, minded his State 
political organization—and watched the 
Hoover trail. Soon there were signposts 
aplenty: Hoover espoused a midterm con- 
vention and a declaration of party prin- 
ciples; Hamilton made a show of claiming 
original responsibility for the idea, but in 
effect he forwarded the Hoover aims; the 
possibility of a pre-1940 party assembly 
became a probability, then all but a cer- 
tainty. In the public mind, the ex-Presi- 
dent began to loom above the ex-nominee 
as No. 1 Republican. (Recently a Landon 
follower wailed in private: “I’m afraid 
Hoover’s going to be the William Jen- 
nings Bryan of the Republican Party!”) 

None of this appealed to Landon. In 
Hoover’s proposal for a gathering drawn 
from 1932 and 1936 convention delegates, 
Landon saw the eclipse of the younger, 
more liberal elements in whom he rested 
his hopes for party rejuvenation. He fore- 
saw, too, a crippling binder upon 1938 
Congressional candidates. Pressed by his 
party friends to declare himself on national 
issues, he decided to end his silence: “As 
the Republican standard bearer in the 
1936 campaign, I desire to call a nation- 
wide mass meeting over the radio .. .” 

Last week he held his meeting. 


Newsphotos 
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Change 


His first words, broadcast on free time 
through NBC’s blue network, defined 
those to whom he addressed his message: 
“The 17,000,000 men and women who 
voted for the Republican ticket last Fall.” 

To the listeners, the clock seemed to 
turn back. There was the familiar Mid- 
western twang; the occasional bobble in 
pronunciation (Ruseyvelt, attack-ted); the 
fumbled climaxes—seeming result of ex- 
cited fervor and overintensity. But there 
was one great difference: for the most part 
last year, whether from good taste or from 
a healthy respect for Presidential popu- 
larity, Candidate Landon avoided personal 
attacks upon President Roosevelt. Last 
week Leader Landon turned directly upon 
the White House: 


“During the first few months of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration, he awakened a new social 
consciousness. I was in sincere sympathy and 
agreement with many of the purposes set forth, 
But now I must say something that I regret to 
admit. Mr. Roosevelt is a changed man... It 
is apparent that Mr. Roosevelt is going through 
the same process that transpired in the life of 
every man in history who was given too much 
power. Power feeds on power—today, just as 
it did in the days of Julius Caesar. . . Every 
fair-minded man must concede that many of 
the questions Mr. Roosevelt has asked are 
proper, but it also must be conceded that his 
answers don’t work.” 


That was the note of Landon’s return: 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
National Labor Relations Act, the Social 
Security Act, relief policies, all were draft- 
ed hastily and in defiance of “the constitu- 
tional procedure.” Soundly motivated, they 
were badly executed; in the public inter- 
est, the minority can serve itself and the 





Congress: Lots of people won't 
believe it, but work never stops on 
Capitol Hill. Last week, in prepara- 
tion for the special session opening 
Nov. 15, crews cleaned and repaint- 
ed Capitol ceilings. In near-by 
House and Senate Office Buildings, 
a few legislators labored along as 
though Congress had never ad- 
journed. 

For a variety of reasons, a mi- 
nority always forgoes holidays. 
Some just like to stay in Washing- 
ton; some don’t care to face their 
constituents. A surprising number 
simply find enough work on their 
hands to keep them busy in session 
and out. Whatever the reason, re- 
turning Congressmen will find much 
spadework already done. 
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country by insisting upon modification. 

Otherwise, Landon said little to fulfill 
his speech’s initial promise: “I wish to 
suggest ways and means by which we, the 
minority party, can be of outstanding 
service to our country.” Except for a call 
to suppress personal and factional ani- 
mosities, he offered no specific way out of 
the party’s schisms. Other than a half- 
implied, half-spoken demand for concen- 
tration upon precise issues rather than up- 
on Hoover’s “fundamental principles,” he 
submitted no suggestions for a platform 
upon which all hands could agree. 

NBC had told Landon his speech was 
too long; he had refused to shave it. An 
apologetic announcer cut him off, and his 
audience missed the prepared ending: “It 
is time to put a solid foundation of work- 
able legislation under the air castles which 
the President is forever blowing.” 


€ Another speaker was due on the same 
network. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Bromo 
Quinine’s paid commentator, aped Lan- 
don’s mispronunciations and rasped out a 
critique: “The trouble now is that there is 
offered this country no middle course with 
sufficient vigorous and convincing leader- 
ship .. . Isn’t Mr. Landon himself the ex- 
candidate of the Liberty League .. .? It 
is too much to get away with, a bigger 
burden to Mr. Landon on the right than 
are the New Deal barnacles to Mr. Roose- 
velt on the left.” 





Significance 


Landon’s intimates say he does have 
exact ideas on what the party should do 
and how to go about it. He may be ex- 
pected to stay more to the front than he 
has and to detail his views as circum- 
stances indicate. 

In taking the air, he acted without con- 
sulting Congressional Republicans. Despite 
plain indications that Landon thinks the 
minority should develop a vocal and 
vigorous opposition, there are signs that 


Rep. Sol Bloom, New York: 
engrossed by George Washingtonand 
the Constitution’s 150th birthday 


such Senate leaders as Charles L. McNary 
of Oregon and Arthur Vandenberg of 
Michigan prefer to continue their policy 
of silence. 

Response to Landon’s speech—thou- 
sands of telegrams, telephone calls, and 
letters, mostly of approval—heartened the 
Kansan but did not alter the fact that 
other elements now dominate the national 
committee. The party’s principal business 
of the moment—the move for a midterm 
convention and declaration—remains es- 
sentially a Hoover affair. 


Father and Son 


Mr. Roosevelt Takes James 


Off the Front Page 





James Roosevelt long since convinced 
his father and most of Washington official- 
dom that he’s a tactful and able White 
House secretary, Presidential companion, 
and confidential courier (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 
13, 1937). But last week Father Roosevelt 
knew a rare moment of displeasure with 
his son and aide. 

The President didn’t like a batch of new 
headlines: COORDINATOR JOB ASSIGNED TO 
JAMES; CHIEFS MUST GO TO JAMES TO GET 
PRESIDENT’S EAR. For once, the President 
didn’t blame the newspapers; he thought 
the fault lay in how the news was given out. 

The news had come from James. While 
the President lunched with H. G. Wells, 
the British novelist and literary sooth- 
sayer, James explained a luncheon engage- 
ment of his own: he was to tell the heads 
of eighteen government agencies* that 





*Federal Reserve, Federal Power Commis- 
sion, CCC, FTC, Farm Credit Administration, 
Bituminous Coal Commission, SSB, Civil Serv- 
ice, AAA, ICC, WPA, NYA, NLRB, FHA, 
SEC, Maritime Commission, HOLC, Reclama- 


tion Service. 





Sen. Minton: back from a 
Paris junket, busy with commerce 


committee and Indiana affairs 








Rep. Vinson, Kentucky, 
is studying changes in present tax 
structure, proposals for new taxes 





Sen. Davis, Pennsylvania, is 
gathering ammunition for drive to 
raise tariffs on glass and shoes 











Newsphotos 

Rep. O’Connor, New York, is 
pushing plan for a council to map 
legislation before Congress meets 
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hereafter they should see him before they 
burdened his father with administrative 
matters. In effect, he would act as a “clear- 
inghouse” between the President and sub- 
ordinate executives. 

Some of the subsequent reports implied 
Mr. Roosevelt had found a short cut to the 
kind of centralization so far refused him 
by a Congress leery of his government- 
reorganization program. Next day Mr. 
Roosevelt denied this: instead of the front- 
page accounts, he said, a routine White 
House development deserved two para- 
graphs on page 5. 

The fact remained that James had as- 
sumed a high place in the secretariat—and 
a high place in an officialdom whose breath 
of life is frequent and favorable contact 
with the President. 


Yankee Putsch 


Rhode Island Revolution: 
Angry Irishmen Make War 





The bugle blew at post time, but the 
thoroughbreds stayed in their stables. 
Amid the grandstand’s 25,000 vacant seats, 
four swipes played cards. Machine gunners 
guarded the gates; within the enclosure 
300 troops of Batteries H and I, 243rd 
Coast Artillery, paced with fixed bayonets. 
At Narragansett Park last week, martial 
law prevailed by the Governor’s orders: 

“Whereas Walter E. O’Hara, the manag- 
ing director of said track, has imported 
known criminals . . . and certain strong- 
arm men now employed by O’Hara ... 
have in various ways threatened to kill 
and “bump off’ the Governor . . . therefore 
I, Robert E. Quinn, do hereby proclaim 
said Narragansett Park and the territory 





International 


Governor Quinn closed a horse park 





for 1 mile surrounding . . . in the State of 
Rhode Island to be in a state of insur- 
rection.” 

Beneath the guardsmen’s comic opera, 
a political sub-plot reached back to New 
Year’s Day 1935. Quinn, then Lieutenant 
Governor, directed maneuvers whereby 
Rhode Island Democrats for the first time 
in 70 years gained complete control of the 
State: Governorship, Senate, House, and 
Supreme Court. 

With victory’s spoils, dissension devel- 
oped. An opposition faction challenged 
Quinn’s power. Thomas P. McCoy, Mayor 
of Pawtucket, headed the dissidents and 
last year campaigned against Quinn for 
nomination as Governor. Quinn won, and 
McCoy helped elect him—for the ma- 
chine’s sake. Meanwhile, keeping an eye 
on 1938, McCoy found a political angel. 

Walter O’Hara, born 41 years ago in 
Middleboro, Mass., son of an Irish liquor- 
shop owner and brother of the columnist 
Neal O’Hara, brought to Rhode Island’s 
rough-and-tumble politics a vast and varied 
experience. Witty, ruthless, and profane, 
O’Hara worked for a while on The Boston 
Globe. Later, cotton rather than news at- 
tracted his talents. In Fall River he be- 
came manager of the Annawan Mills, Inc. 
The concern paid him no salary. O’Hara 
prospered on a percentage basis; other tex- 
tile operations laid the foundations of a 
fortune. 

Soon O’Hara began to play at politics 
and horse racing. Three years ago he or- 
ganized the Narragansett Racing Associa- 
tion and built the track at Pawtucket. 
Then he and McCoy joined forces. As a 
political adjunct, O’Hara bought the bed- 
ridden Pawtucket Star, merging it with 
The Providence News-Tribune. 

From the beginning he lost money on his 
journalistic venture. Merchants wouldn’t 
advertise—they resented O’Hara’s pari- 





Universal Newsreel from Soibelman 


Walter O’Hara: soldiers kept his customers away 


mutuel betting booths, which gobbled 
$110,000,000 in three years. (The track 
gets 644 per cent; the State, 344 per cent.) 
Through the paper’s columns, O’Hara con- 
tinually attacked the Governor. 

Two months ago, at Quinn’s instigation, 
the State Racing Commission took steps 
to revoke the association’s racing license 
and remove O’Hara from office. The com- 
mission charged that the association mis- 
used funds reserved for bettors’ unclaimed 
winnings and that it refused to permit an 
audit. The Star-Tribune editorially denied 
the accusations—Quinn caused O’Hara’s 
arrest upon charges of criminal libel. Free 
on McCoy’s bail, O’Hara made ready for 
the scheduled Autumn races. 

After the State Supreme Court twice 
quashed the commission’s attempts to re- 
move O’Hara, the Governor called out the 
National Guard and closed the track. 
Thereupon Irish tempers precipitated a 
noisy political brawl. Quinn accused 
O’Hara of contributing $72,000 to the 
major political parties in an effort to gain 
control of the State. O’Hara retorted that 
Quinn’s own party accepted O’Hara’s 
money. Quinn called O’Hara “an unscrupu- 
lous and ruthless individual.” O’Hara’s pa- 
per printed a photograph of a $20,000 
check that the racing association gave 
Quinn’s uncle just before the Governor's 
inaugural. Quinn explained the payment as 


a fee for his uncle’s legal services, “I have | 
+ J ' 
never seen a check for a dollar of O'Hara’ 


in my life.” 

With military forces reduced to 65 men 
by the week end, Quinn kept the track 
closed. At Salem, N.H., 80 miles distant, 
Rockingham Park extended its season, at- 
tracting Narragansett’s disappointed 
sportsmen. O’Hara’s continuing financial 
loss moved Quinn nearer his avowed goal: 
to silence The Star-Tribune and drive its 
owner out of the State. 
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Ickes Loses 
Senator Wagner’s Choice 








Gets Biggest Housing Job 


Washingtonians joke that the capital’s 
slum-clearance agency, the Washington 
Alley Dwelling Authority, rarely pulls 
down an old brick or puts up a new wall— 
except in Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt’s pres- 
ence. Lately, she has shown her unflagging 
interest in the career of its director, John 
Ihider, by backing him for the 
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City Housing Authority and as head of 
Hillside Homes, a low-rental apartment 
development near New York. There, amid 
parks and playgrounds, 118 modern build- 
ings provide 1,415 apartments at $11-per- 
room average monthly rental. Hillside’s 
costs convinced Straus that houses can be 
built within the Federal act’s prescribed 
limit: $1,000 per room in cities of less 
than 500,000, $1,250 in larger cities. 
Straus’ associates on New York City 
projects believe that he will make good 
despite the Wagner Act’s two serious de- 
fects: molehill funds to solve mountainous 


ing Pennsylvania Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street, Somerville placed a circular table 
—so that nobody could claim a seat at 
the head. Off the conference room were 
two private chambers—there would be 
times when each faction among the guests 
would want to talk beyond the other’s 
hearing. 

This week the guests arrived. Three 
came from the American Federation of 
Labor; ten, from the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. They were there 
to determine whether the two organiza- 
tions could find some basis for discussing 
an end of labor’s war. 

Conflicting principles of union- 





Federal Government’s _ biggest 
housing job—administrator of the 
United States Housing Authority. 
Other advocates labored for 
other choices. To retain actual as 
well as nominal control of the 
Authority, Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes wanted 
Howard A. Gray, chief of PWA’s 
housing division. Six weeks ago 
Ickes called a conference of local 
housing authorities. The purpose 
was to discuss housing problems; 
actually Ickes pleaded Gray’s 
cause—to chilly listeners who 
echoed experts’ opinion that 
PWA’s meticulous sloth had ham- 
pered Federal dwelling projects. 
While Ickes cajoled in Wash- 
ington, the Housing Bill’s author, 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, jour- 
neyed to Hyde Park. With the 
President, Wagner argued the 
merits of still a third possibility: 
Nathan Straus, New York busi- 
nessman, philanthropist, and a 
director of the city’s housing 
authority. Last week Mr. Roose- 








ism, opposing strategies, hostile 
personalities (Newsweek, Oct. 
25, 1937) darkened the imme- 
diate prospects of success. To 
dubious realists, the significant 
fact was that a meeting had at 
last come about—that the leaders 
of both sides had heeded grow- 
ing pressures for peace. 


Index 


The conferees embodied a fair- 
ly complete cross-section of senti- 
ment for and against settlement 
within each camp. 

Feperation: George M. Har- 
rison, railway clerks’ president, is 
willing to go farther toward 
meeting C.I.0. terms than are 
most of his colleagues on the A.F. 
of L. executive council; the C.1.0. 
has not invaded his union’s field. 
Matthew Woll, of the photoen- 
gravers, is at factional odds with 
the council’s dominant group, but 
he is bitter in his distaste for 
C.L.O. tactics and principles. G. 








velt pleased housing specialists 
throughout the country; he chose 
Straus. 

The new administrator will 
function under the Wagner-Steagall Act, 
which provides $526,000,000 for three 
years’ operations. To cooperating munici- 
palities and States, the government will 
loan 90 per cent of each project’s cost. The 
bill authorizes Federal grants to cover the 
difference between “economic” rent (cost 
of interest, amortization, and mainte- 
nance) and “social” rent (the sum low-in- 
come families can afford) . 

Son of the late Nathan Straus, mer- 
chant and zealous Zionist, the President’s 
appointee served his business apprentice- 
ship in the family department store, New 
York’s R. H. Macy & Co. Wealth, Prince- 
ton, and Heidelberg turned out a philan- 
thropic idealist with ability to work as 
well as willingness to spend. Last week, as 
his first step toward the Federal job, 
Straus resigned his $24,000-a-year presi- 
dency of Straus-Duparquet, Inc., hotel- 
equipment dealers. 

Straus’ chief qualification for the new 
post is his experience with the New York 


Drawn for Newsweek by 8S. J. Woolf 


Nathan Straus: working philanthropist 


problems; and a provision that no State 
may receive more than 10 per cent of the 
half-billion total. The limitation, voted by 
Congress despite Senator Wagner’s insist- 
ent objections, assures rural districts a 
share of housing cash—and crimps urban 
slum clearance. 


War for Peace 


Labor’s Feudists Come 
to the Round Table 


Washington is a city of good hosts, pro- 
fessional and amateur, and none is more 
skillful than Harry Somerville, the Hotel 
Willard’s manager. Last week the adroit 
Somerville used all his craft to make the 
way pleasant for guests who would greet 
each other none too pleasantly. 

In a third-floor, corner suite overlook- 





M. Bugniazet (pronounced buhn- 
yah-zet’), of the A.F. of L. elec- 
trical workers, represents the 
Federation’s extreme anti-C.L.0. 
feeling. A rival C.I.O. union has enrolled 
thousands of manufacturing electricians; 
to him, any substantial concession would 
entail serious losses in membership and 
prestige. 

C.1.0.: More than any other among the 
ten, Philip Murray speaks for John L. 
Lewis (the C.1.0.’s chairman stayed away, 
lest his very presence fan Federation ha- 
treds) . As Lewis’ emissary, Murray insists 
that no basis of settlement should menace 
the C.1.0.’s great industrial unions. Sidney 
Hillman is anxious for peace—he thinks it 
would put a healthy damper on extremists 
and aid his Southern textile drive—but he 
too would sacrifice peace before he sacri- 
ficed the fundamental tenets of industrial 
unionism. David Dubinsky (garment 
workers) has been foremost among the 
C.1.0.’s advocates of compromise. 


Conclusion 
At the preliminaries’ start, the C.LO. 
abandoned its demand that committees of 
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In the basket: Honeybaby 


100 represent each side in final negotia- 
tions—a proposal intended to weaken the 
Federation council’s voice in the parleys. 
Harrison hopefully announced the first 
real step toward settlement: “This is a 
permanent, standing committee with au- 
thority to negotiate to a conclusion.” 





Southern Votes 


Senate Gains New Face, 
May Lose an Old One 


Last week Arkansas elected a United 
States Senator, and the Legislature of 
neighboring Tennessee imperiJed another 
Senator’s chances for reelection in 1940. 


Arkansas 

A bird hunter and flood-control enthusi- 
ast, Representative John E. Miller de- 
feated Gov. Carl E. Bailey for the seat 
vacated by Joseph T. Robinson’s recent 
death. Politicians and editorial oracles else- 
where lent the event more significance 
than Arkansans thought it deserved. Local 
issues rather than Miller’s infrequent re- 
bellions against the New Deal dictated the 
result. Bailey brought defeat upon himself: 
by railroading his nomination through the 
Democratic State Committee, instead of 
calling the traditional primary, he alien- 
ated thousands of voters. 


Tennessee 


Kenneth D. McKellar, first Tennessee 
Senator elected by direct popular vote, 
battled futilely at Nashville against Gov. 
Gordon Browning’s new county-unit vote 
system (Newsweek, Oct. 18, 1937). 
Browning wants McKellar’s place in 1940; 
to get it he must overcome Shelby County 
majorities piled up by ex-Congressman E. 
H. Crump’s Memphis machine. Despite 
McKellar opposition, the Legislature last 
week enacted Browning’s measures. Re- 
sult: Shelby County, which usually polled 
more than one-fifth the total vote, will 
cast about one-eighth the primary unit 
votes allotted the State’s 95 counties. 


Florida Obit 


Police and Honeybaby 
Appease a Doubtful Mob 


Honeybaby ran into trouble at the circus 
and killed two St. Petersburg patrolmen, 
He fled in darkness; angry citizens 
swarmed the streets and raced police to 
capture the 25-year-old Negro. The po- 
lice won: in a dark-town apartment house, 
a detective sent a bullet through the kill. 
er’s stomach. 

The news spread, and a mob gathered ' 
in the street. “Bring him out!” 

“Fellow citizens,” said Police Chief 
Vaughn, “nobody is happier than I am 
that this case has been ended. We have the 
Negro. He’s upstairs now. He’s dead.” 

Into an undertaker’s basket, police bun- 
dled Honeybaby. Downstairs, the mob tried 
to rip off the lid. Somebody had stolen the 
ignition keys of the waiting hearse; at the 
chief’s plea, a young woman returned them. 
Officers beat back the crowd and hustled 
Honeybaby to the Williams Negro Funeral 
Home. 

Some of the crowd outdistanced the 
hearse; milling men and women awaited its 
arrival. “We still don’t think there was a 
body in that basket.” Police removed the 
lid, and curious hundreds filed past. By 
midnight the crowd subsided. Honeybaby 
died at 1:30 in the morning. 

One of his victims had finished less than 
five hours of his first patrol with the St. 
Petersburg force. In the Negro’s pocket- 
book, police found a note: “Sorrow to 
know that the young officer got killed. He 
was a fine fellow . . . I sorrow this had to 
happen. Remember, as ever, your, J. 0. 
Moses.” 





§ The National Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored People could find no basis 
for listing Honeybaby’s death as a lynch- 
ing. Florida’s mob score for the year re- 
mained: 2 lynchings, 3 victims. The na- 
tion’s: 6 lynchings, 8 victims. National 
total this time last year: 11 lynchings, 11 
victims. 





THE FEDERAL 


PRESIDENT: 

Dedicated the $4,220,225 Federal Reserve 
Building Washington. 

In accordance with a 1926 act of Con- 
gress, proclaimed November 11 Armistice 
Day. 

DeEPARTMENTsS: 

Treasury officials reported redemption of 
veterans’ bonus bonds at about $1,600,000 
a week; more than 80 per cent of the $1,- 
814,086,850 issue has been redeemed, leav- 
ing $360,000,000 outstanding. 

William J. Dixon, superintendent of post- 
masters, reported that 7,108 of 28,092 post- 
masters commissioned since Mar. 4, 1933, 
are women, serving in every State, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. Highest paid: Mrs. Mary D. Briggs, 
Los Angeles. $10,000. 


WEEK* 


AGENCIES: 

Robert Fechner, CCC director, reported 
133,000 new men will have joined the corps | 
by Oct. 31, bringing enrollment to the 300; | 
000 authorized by Congress. i 

Forest Service reported that big-game ani- 
mals in national forests have increased from 
700,000 in 1924 to about 1,700,000. Deer 
have multiplied most rapidly, now totaling 
more than a million head. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Oct. 21) 


NE $82,591 550.85 
IID irincsnancrsniicncsioaneal $177,604,226.69 
en ere $2,'728,790,757 58 
Deficit, fiscal year............c000 $494,550,470.17 
I $36,950,306,499.92 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue 
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Who Are the Terrorists Who 
Are Now Paralyzing Palestine? 


The Answer Is Known by a 
Man Named Fawzi Bey 


Thirty-nine years ago the Pumpkin Man 
of Tarabalus shouted for joy. The new 
man-baby squirming in his hands would 
carry on the name, al-Kaoukji, that he had 
won teaching people to swim with pump- 
kins for water wings—would make it 
known, perhaps, all the way to Beirut 40 
miles down the Syrian coast. 

The Pumpkin Man was too modest. 
Last week his baby, now Fawzi Bey al- 
Kaoukji, was known far and wide. He had 
fought in seven armies, won decorations 
from three, and earned rewards on his 
head from a like number. He had escaped 
two death sentences for treason; and last 
week Great Britain complimented him by 
sending Sir Charles Augustus Tegart, 56- 
year-veteran of India and “Strong Man 
of Bengal,” to the Holy Land to destroy 
him. 

Fawzi Bey had laughed at the growling 
British Lion before. Last autumn, after 
he ruptured and set fire to the Mosul- 
Haifa petroleum pipe line, Palestine Com- 
mander John G. Dill offered $2,500 for his 
head. Unperturbed, Fawzi offered a like 
sum for the General’s. 

Fawzi won his first fame as a youth 
barely out of the Constantinople war col- 
lege. For his 1915 feats against the Brit- 
ish Near East Armies, Germany gave 
Fawzi the Iron Cross and Turkey gave 
him the Order of the Mejidieh and made 
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Tommy Atkins appears to be 
on the lid of something hot 


him a Captain. After the World War, 
France gave Fawzi the Legion of Honor 
for spying in Syria; then, for double-cross- 
ing and leading Druse rebels, it condemned 
him to death. Fawzi escaped by fast camel 
to Arabia. Here he served as police of- 
ficial, then incorrigibly joined a band of 
religious fanatics who revolted because the 
King had “swerved from the true path of 
Islam” by using those inventions of the 
infidel dogs, the telephone and radio. This 
brought a second death sentence, and 


Rivals 

As far back as 1921 Sir Herbert Samuel, 
Britain’s first civilian High Commissioner 
for Palestine, was unwittingly setting the 
stage to make Fawzi Bey a legend through- 
out the Near East. 

Under the loose prewar rule of the 
Turks, the powerful Husseini family— 
descended from the Prophet—held both 
temporal and spiritual power over Jeru- 
salem Arabs. One Husseini was Mayor— 
dispenser (for cash) of lay privileges. An- 
other was Mufti—church fund adminis- 
trator and official expounder (for fees) of 
Islamie canons. It was a Husseini who, 
Dec. 10, 1917, walked out with a sheet on 
a pole and surrendered the Holy City to 
the British. 
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Haifa: Arab hooligans again burst the Mosul pipe line 


Fawzi fled to Irag—where the King kept 
him four years as instructor in the mili- 
tary academy. 

But Fawzi found life dull. In 1934, when 
Yemen flared up, he joined this rebel- 
lion too. The revolt quickly collapsed and 
left Fawzi out on a limb. He fled across 
the Red Sea, fought long enough with the 
Ethiopians to see that they had no hope 
of victory, and by the end of 1935 had 
crept back to Iraq, and a new still more 
shadowy destiny. 


Jerusalem was a Husseini oyster. To 
mend this sad state of affairs, Sir Herbert 
in 1921 gave the temporal power—the lush 
office of Mayor—to Ragheb Bey, Frenck:- 
speaking, silver-haired dandy of the land- 
owning Nashashibi family. 

In 1921 the old Mufti died. To replace 
him, Sir Herbert rashly picked Hadji* 
Amin, an ultra-contentious Husseini with 





*Meaning he had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and could wear the white turban. 
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a criminal record of anti-Jewish and anti- 
British agitation. From this moment the 
Husseinis and the Nashashibis—though 
serving together on the Arab High Com- 
mittee for Moslem affairs—rivaled each 
other as bitterly for power as the Mon- 
tagues and Capulets of Verona. 

The new Mufti proved the most active 
troublemaker of all. Outwardly he ab- 
stained from politics; but the 1,500 Moslem 
clerics he controlled preached his politics 
every Friday—and the 100-odd Moham- 
medan schoolteachers he named taught it 
all the time. He created himself “Grand 
Mufti,” an office hitherto unknown; used 
church funds for anti-Zionist agitation; 
and tried to raise himself to the exalted 
office of Caliph—Pope of the Moslem 
World—left vacant by the last Sultan of 
Turkey. And finally, in 1934, his Husseini 
clan ousted the Nashashibis from the May- 
or’s office and installed one of their own. 


‘Liberator’ 

Which of the rival clans first thought of 
importing Fawzi Bey al-Kaoukji to ginger 
up Jew-baiting nobody knows. The fact 
remains that in August 1936 he arrived in 
the Nablus Hills, halfway between Jeru- 
salem and Nazareth, with bombs and ma- 
chine guns. Sporadic Arab sniping, looting, 
and burning straightway developed into a 
regular guerrilla war. 

Fawzi’s raids so disorganized Palestine’s 
economic life that eventually even the 
Arabs tired of losing money. A truce caused 
the self-styled Liberator to disappear. But 
last July the Royal Commission’s startling 
proposal to split Palestine in three brought 
him back. This plan would make the oust- 
ed Mayor, Ragheb Bey Nashashibi, pre- 
mier over 800,000 Arabs and the three- 
quarters of Palestine from which Jews 





would be excluded. Such a triumph for 
Ragheb’s clan would ruin the Husseinis— 
and at once the Grand Mufti rallied oppo- 
sition. 

Oct. 1 the British tried to arrest him, 
but the bearded plotter escaped to Syria. 


Meanwhile Fawzi’s raiders ambushed 
blockhouses, wrecked the Near East’s big- 
gest airdrome, derailed a train, bombed 
bridges, cut telephone wires, burst the 
precious pipe line again, and carried the 
war into Jerusalem by shooting cattle at 
the Jewish slaughterhouse and sniping at 
soldiers, Jews, and policemen. 





Dictators 


Franco Wins North Coast, 
Duce Plots New Victories 


On Spain’s jagged Bay of Biscay coast 
last week young men wearing scarlet 
berets hurried 10 miles along a_ shell- 
gutted seaside road. But before these vic- 
torious Carlists of General Franco’s could 
enter Gij6n—last northern loyalist strong- 
hold—a “fifth column” of Fascists popped 
out of hiding places, seized the radio sta- 
tion, fired municipal buildings, and chased 
the Reds up and down the city’s hilly 
streets. 

Within 24 hours, Belarmino Tomas, 
Socialist Governor, and his henchmen 
boarded a trawler that went chugging 
across the stormy bay, France-ward—and 
Gijon’s 60,000 inhabitants, plus 190,000 
bedraggled refugees, cheered the arrival of 
the red and yellow Rightist flag—and of 
food. 

Gijén’s collapse completed the Fascist 
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conquest of Spain’s northern coast that 
started fifteen months ago with the cap- 
ture of Irin. It released some 75,000 rebel 
troops for service elsewhere and removed a 
dangerous menace to Franco’s rear: heavy 
snow might have enabled the Asturians to 
hole in for the Winter, arming and supply- 
ing themselves by sea—particularly easy if 
France had abandoned nonintervention. 





Predictions 


Absence of Italian troops in the north— 
and their presence on the Aragon front 
(see map) —indicated that General Fran- 
co would stake his destiny on a Big Push 
before Winter sets in—an offensive re- 
putedly planned by old Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio, Italy’s best military mind. 
Badoglio’s classic strategy: keep teasing 
the enemy on a wide front, then strike a 
deadly blow at the weakest spot—a 
method by which he took Gorizia from 
the Austrians in 1916 and reduced Haile 
Selassie’s desperate black multitudes two 
Springs ago in Ethiopia. 
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Kyeful From Mars: T hrough the Mediterranean passes 
the mujor share of 30 nation’s commerce—from Britain’s life 
line to Singapore, Hong Kong, and Sydney, to Russia’s pre- 
carious route through the unfriendly Turkish Dardanelles. 
Moslems, largely bossed by Europeans, brood in the 3,600- 
mile crescent from Morocco to the Caspian Sea. A glance at 
the disposition of forts and naval bases shows why Britain 
fears for her seaway and her Iraq-Palestine fuel-oil pipe line— 
and France for the sea links with her African empire and her 
Traq-Syria line, which supplies 60 per cent of French oil. 


Newsweek map (with technical collaboration of Major G. F. Eliot) 


The most feasible territory for this in 
Spain is the open, 60-mile Aragon front 
between Huesca and Belchite (captured 
last month by the Red International 
Brigade, including American detachments) . 
First Fascist objective: Lérida, key Cata- 
lan supply base and junction of the Barce- 
lona-Saragossa and Tarragona-Saragossa 
railroads. At the same time, Italian bomb- 
ers from Majorca will try to destroy the 
vital bridge over the Ebro River at Tor- 
tosa—sole rail link between Valencia and 
Barcelona. Final stage: a drive down the 
Ebro Valley to the Mediterranean, separ- 
ating Madrid and Valencia from Catalonia. 

This effort of Franco and his Fascist 
allies resembles Japan’s grim campaign in 
North China (see page 20). The common 
goal: to complete occupation of the cov- 
eted regions in the six weeks before the 
arrival of Winter’s numbing snows—and 
present the League powers with accom- 
plished facts (Valencia and Nanking gov- 
ernments deprived of all vestige of author- 
ity over the regions involved.) 


Trials of Eden 


David Low, New Zealand-born car- 
toonist for Lord Beaverbrook’s London 
Evening Standard, habitually draws An- 
thony Eden as a wispy, frightened young 
man. Last week from Low’s stiletto-pen 
came the unkindest cut, it showed a Cas- 
par Milquetoast sort of fellow pleading 
with a gangster-like Mussolini: “You’ve 
ruined the woman I love (democracy) , 
killed my aged mother (the League) , sunk 
the British fleet, and set fire to the empire. 
But beware—don’t go too far!”* The 
London Evening Star joined Low with a 
hoot: “The fog that descended on London 
might well have emanated from the For- 
eign Office.” 


Personally presiding over the noninter- 








*Three weeks ago Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain told the Conservative Party Con- 
gress: “Happily in Mr. Eden we have a states- 
man who combines all the energy and vitality 
of youth with unrivaled experience of men and 
affairs.” 
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Newsweek from Globe 


Konrad Henlein 


vention committee—formed one year ago 
to consider withdrawal of foreign volun- 
teers from Spain—Eden as a matter of 
fact confronted an unrivaled Italian smoke 
screen. To everyone’s astonishment, Am- 
bassador Dino Grandi neatly executed 
Rome’s first major diplomatic retreat 
since the start of the Spanish war: he 
offered to accept last July’s British plea for 
evacuating foreigners from Spain. Grandi 
proposed: (1) “token” withdrawals of a 
few thousand men from each side, (2) dis- 
patch of a commission to ascertain the 
number remaining respectively with Fran- 
co and the Reds, (3) gradual withdrawal 
of these on a proportionate basis, (4) 
granting of belligerent rights to the 
Fascists. © 

The next day Neville Chamberlain 
reconvened Parliament with a stiff bow 
to the Duce. The Premier accepted as 
“given in good faith . . . repeated and 
categorical assurances that Italy 
has no interest” in Majorca and has “no 
territorial, strategic or even economic de- 
signs on Spain.” 

The Commons cheered. But this ap- 
parent Fascist backdown failed to impress 
Paris. France blames Italian agitators for 
Moslem terrorism in Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, and French Morocco. Last week 
an undeclared civil war rent the Holy 
Land; 60 fell in riots between Cairo stu- 
dents and police; in Morocco, which Arab 
nationalists have kept in turmoil for two 
months, 1,000 tribesmen attacked govern- 
ment buildings at Khemisset, strategic 
town only 75 miles from Fez, Foreign 
Legion headquarters. 

Alarmed, France last week appointed 
State Minister Albert Sarraut virtual dic- 


tator of North Africa* (as Governor of 
Indo-China, this gnome-faced ex-Premier 
proved himself a tough-minded imperial- 
ist and colonial administrator) . Paris also 
assigned 100 crack planes to help out in 
African army maneuvers, and the French 
Mediterranean fleet found it convenient to 
hold its annual games near Minorca, loyal- 
ist-held Balearic Island 30 miles from 
Italy’s Majorca air bases. 

Adding to the tension, Reich Ambas- 
sador Joachim von Ribbentrop ignored 
the nonintervention meeting and left 
London by plane—flew to South Ger- 
many, where he conferred with Hitler. Then 
the envoy took to the air again. This time 
he came down in Rome and prompty went 
into a huddle with Mussolini. 





Significance 

Key fact: Mussolini expects the Fascist 
land armies to crash through in Spain 
while the diplomats hurl harmless cuss 
words in London. 

Example of London bickering: while 
Rome admits 40,000 Italians are fighting 
in Spain, Russia charges they number 
more than 100,000. Red tape on this point 
alone might postpone action for weeks. 

The Duce also counts on dissension 
there. Example: last week Premier Negrin 
arrested three ranking Generals and 
charged them—in the best Stalin manner 
—with “deliberately” losing Malaga to the 
Spanish-Italian forces last February. 

Further: Ribbentrop’s flight to Rome 
illustrated the continued Nazi-Fascist col- 
laboration and emphasized Neville Cham- 
berlain’s conciliatory attitude. Once again, 
Britain seemed on the point of throwing 
meat to the wolves: recognition of the 
Ethiopian conquest, a loan, and trading 
rights in Spain, for Italy; colonial con- 
cessions, a loan, and support in Central 
Europe, for Germany. 

The upshot indicated that all might 
come off with bright faces except Anthony 
Eden, the archangel of sanctions who tried 
to save the Ethiopians from Roman cul- 
ture. The young Foreign Minister has 
consistently backed France as the mother 
hen of the small Danube Basin countries 
and other weak governments—most re- 
cently and pointedly that of Valencia. He 
has supported the French-Russian alliance, 
which Hitler says must go. He has bucked 
the wishes of gray-haired men in the 
British Government, and they have said 
he must go. But he hasn’t gone yet—and, 
if not riding a rail, he may come out safe- 
ly after all, as smugly balanced on the 
diplomatic fence as the best of them. 





*Morocco—except for Tangier and the Span- 
ish-held Mediterranean strip—is a French pro- 
tectorate under a Sultan. Algeria comprises 
three departments of France itself. Tunis—a 
protectorate under a Bey—contains 2,200,000 
natives, 91,000 French, and a “fifth column” of 
91,000 Italians (first modern settlers). Only 
100 sea miles from Sicily, it adjoins Italian 
North Africa. 
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Nazis Frighten Prague, 
Vienna, Budapest, Danzig 


For the last three centuries the Czech 
people have been living as underdogs , , , 
have acquired the underdog’s character. 
istic virtues and vices ... The underdog 
mentality is not the right one for a ruling 
people ... The secret is to have a sublime 
consciousness of effortless superiority , , , 
a conceit of oneself which makes one for. 
get and ignore provocations . . . which the 
English have, to an almost odious degree, 

After a central European tour last July, | 
Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee, British historian, | 
thus analyzed the temper of 9,500,000 
Czechs—who, by the Versailles Treaty, 
rule 3,200,000 Germans, mostly in the 
western rim of Bohemia. For a decade, 
prosperous lace, glove, porcelain, and glass 
industries kept the Teutons content—de- 
spite Czech monopolization of army, po- 
lice, railway, and other government jobs 
and Prague’s miserly treatment of German 
schools. 

Then the cold blast of depression 
numbed the Germans’ luxury manufac- 
tures. In 1933, to these impoverished, 
browbeaten Nordics the rising star of 
Adolf Hitler gleamed promising. Two years 
later 1,250,000 of them voted for Czecho- | 
slovakia’s Nazi (Siidenten Deutsch) party, 
making it the country’s second largest. 
Funds from Berlin rolled in to help its 
Fiihrer, Konrad Henlein—39-year-old 
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Newsweek from Wide World 


Peace Palace: League dele- 
gates won't fear bombs in this shel- 
ter in their new building, just 
opened by the Aga Khan, Assem- 
bly President and also spiritual 
head of 100,000,000 Ismailian Mo- 
hammedans. Last week Moscow de- 
nounced him as “an enemy of the 
people” because Moslem Commu- 
nists in Central Asia pay him tithes. 
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Radio Newsphotos 


Taken at Berchtesgaden, Oct. 23, 1937 


former schoolteacher, owner of a fine 
eighteen-room house, half Czech, last 
month an honor guest at Hitler’s Nurem- 
berg jubilee. 

Henlein’s demands for autonomy have 
produced friction with Prague and called 
forth bitter Reich press campaigns against 
“persecutors.” Last week Czech inflex- 
ibility and Nazi zeal again clashed. At 
Teplice—15 miles from the Reich border— 
police broke up a Henlein meeting and 
jailed a deputy-Fiihrer. German news- 
papers renewed attacks with such violence 
that Prague officially protested to Berlin. 
Foreign Minister Constantin von Neurath 
coolly replied that the Reich’s indignation 
was “natural.” 

Significancerore 

Adolf Hitler can easily use the Teplice 
incident—or some similar future provoca- 
tion—as an excuse for intervening in 
Czechoslovakia to “protect the German 
minority.” Then the mesh of the French- 
Russian-Czechoslovak alliance might en- 
tangle all of Europe in war—unless Lon- 
don could hold back Paris and then Paris 
in turn dissuade Moscow from attacking 
the Reich. 

Other danger signals flashed last week 
as fascism spilled eastward over the 
Reich’s frontiers. 

Huneary: Last April Budapest dis- 
covered secret Nazi putsch plans and 
jailed the ringleaders. Last week the 
Fascists came out in the open and merged 
their three parties—Arrow Cross, Sickle 
Cross, and Anti-Semitic—into one. Though 
the Nazis still lacked a local Fiihrer, their 
coalition frightened the Socialists into 
intimating they would now support restor- 
ation of Archduke Otto von Hapsburg as 
King. 

Austria: Before flying hurriedly to 
Budapest to confer on the Nazi menace, 
Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg closed 
the Fatherland Front—his own totalitarian 


organization—to new members. Inference: 
the Nazis were joining and boring from 
within. 

Danzic: Last February the League ap- 
pointed Prof. Carl Burckhardt, Swiss ad- 
mirer of the Fiihrer, as the Free City’s 
High Commissioner. Last week Danzig 
Nazis easily dissolved the Catholic Center 
party, sole remaining opposition—thus 
making the 1,000-year-old port an un- 
official province of the Nazi Reich. 
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The Windsors 


Host Adolf Hitler Keeps 
an Ex-Emperor Waiting 


The build-up had been an eight-day 
sight-seeing whirl with the Reich’s No. 1 
backslapper, Labor Front Leader Robert 
Ley. But the last few days and intended 
climax to the Windsors’ Nazi visit fell em- 
barrassingly flat—and swelling, malignant 
rumors preceded the wanderers back to 
Paris this week. 

Nuremserc: With Dr. Julius Streicher, 
Upper Franconia’s Governor and arch Jew- 
baiter, safely packed away on a vacation, 
Edward’s cousin the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha* invited 100 fellow German aristo- 
crats to dine with the Duke. Inexplicably, 
only eighteen Nazi officials and business- 
men showed up, but the Duchess had one 
consolation: for the first time she was 
styled Royal Highness. Her place card 
bore the title Kénigliche Hoheit. However 
—there were no women present. 

Sturtaart: So busy was Dr. Ley wag- 
ging an enthusiastic finger at the modern- 
istic buildings of Wurttemberg’s capital, 
that he absent-mindedly agreed to show 
the Duke the old royal palace—where, as 





*Queen Victoria, Edward’s  great-grand- 
mother, was married to Duke Albert of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha in 1840. 








European 


The good Dr. Ley (finger) showed Edward the wrong exhibit 
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Prince of Wales, Edward had visited King 
Otto in 1913. Now the visitor found only 
bare rooms plastered with posters and 
maps—the Colonial Exposition, demand- 
ing that Britain disgorge Germany’s 1914 
overseas possessions. 

BercuHTEsGADEN: Friday the Windsors 
left Munich for the Chancellor’s mountain 
villa. But they arrived early for their ap- 
pointment with the Fiihrer: the former 
King-Emperor had to wait an hour in his 
car, pretending to admire the Alpine scen- 
ery. Finally Adolf Hitler received the 
couple, showed them around, and chatted 
twenty minutes privately with Edward. 
In Godspeeding his guests the Fiihrer held 
one of the Duchess’ hands in both his own 
for more than a minute. 

Reports They sail Nov. 6... In New 
York will occupy the late Arthur Bris- 
bane’s palatial Fifth Avenue apartment 
. . » In Washington the Duke will attend 
capital reporters’ Gridiron banquet as 
guest of the President . . . While the 
Duchess goes to the similar Widows’ Frolic 
with Mrs. Roosevelt . . . Charles E. Be- 
daux, Fascist-minded, Franco-American 
efficiency man, will “manage” Edward— 
and help him lose (they hope at the Court 
of St. James’s) his last glint of glamour. 


Far East 


Chinese Reds Gum the Works 
of Japanese War Machine 





“He stands higher than the highest tree. 
His hands send forth floods of invincible 
flames, ravishing the enemy. His army is 
countless—his life 10,000 years.” 

In such terms simple North China 
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Triangle 


Gen. Li Tung-jen 


mountaineers speak of Chu Teh, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Eighth Nanking 
Route Army—a fancy name for the horde 
of 100,000 Communists who last week 
pitted their hardihood and knowledge of 
hill warfare against the mechanical dragons 
of Japan. 

Shivering in thin cotton uniforms, the 
invaders fell down completely on their 
week’s task: to occupy Shansi, province 
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of 12,000,000 inhabitants and 8,000-foot # 
peaks beneath which lie 127,000,000,000 
tons of coal—60 per cent of China’s po. 
tential supply. As they sdvanced jnto 
the region from the north, dangerously 
extending their supply lines, the Japanese 
found themselves trapped in a foodless 
waste—with bridges, highroads, and al] 
other communications efficiently wrecked 
by the Communists. (At least the Reds 
claimed capture of 2,000 men and 160 ar- 
mored cars.) 

Sunday a part of Mongolia (Suiyuan 
Province) formally declared its independ. 
ence from Nanking. But this was slight 
comfort to the Tokyo Generals, who had 
planned to have all five northern provinces 
under their heel before Winter. Because 
of the Shansi surprise, they had to slow 
up in their drive south from Peiping— 
which gave the defenders a chance to 
rally under Gen. Li Tsung-jen, a South 
China war lord who recently promised to 
swell Nanking’s army with 300,000 men. 

At Shanghai, where some _ 700,000 
Chinese and Japanese fought back and 
forth in the eighth week of deadlock, the 
Mikado’s commanders tried new tactics. 
They sent planes to shower pamphlets 
behind enemy lines: the “silver bullets” 
pictured Chinese prisoners dining and 
wining sumptuously between sets of mah- 
jongg and said: 

“Make haste, surrender! You will be 
well treated. Bring this leaflet to Japanese 
military headquarters. You will get $1.47.” 





] Sunday a Japanese plane swooped on a 
group of riders in the French concession. 
Real bullets sent five Americans and ten 
other foreigners leaping off their bolting 
horses into a ditch. One bullet sang into 
a British outpost and killed Rifleman 
W. MacGowan of the Royal Ulsters. 
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Boundaries: There are four long-standing bound- 
ary disputes between Latin-American countries but 
the most vivacious one at present concerns a frontier 
arbitrated 31 years ago by Alfonso XIII of Spain— 
then 20 and just married. At that time Nicaragua, on 
one side of the fence, rejected the King’s award as 
based on inaccurate maps. Honduras, across the line, 
issued airmail stamps in 1935 showing the disputed 


territory as its own. Last month Nicaragua printed an 
airmail stamp showing an even larger area as ‘In Con- 
troversy.’ This almost started a war, but Oct. 22 the 
litigants agreed to talk it over, with U.S. advice. 

Last week came reports of violence on another Lat- 
in-American frontier: Santo Dominicans allegedly 
massacred 300 or more would-be immigrants as they 
flocked across the line from poor, overcrowded Haiti. 











“Do smokers appreciate 
the Costlier Tobaccos in Camels ?” 


A QUESTION ASKED BY MANY PEOPLE ——— 
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THE BEST ANSWER IS... 


Camels are the Largest-Selling 
cigarette in America 


HELEN HICKS (right): 
“I smoke Camels 
constantly without 
a sign of ‘jittery 
nerves.’ I know 
Gene Sarazen, Law- 
son Little, and a lot 
of other topnotch 
golfers smoke 
Camels too. Camels 
are the last word 
in mildness.” 


SIR HUBERT WILKINS 
(/eft): “Where I go, 
Camels go with me. 
Camels help make 
my monotonous ex- 
plorer’s diet taste 
good and digest 
more smoothly.” 


Camels have given more 
people more pleasure than 
any other cigarette! 


AY this didn’t happen by 


chance. Camels are the larg- 
est-selling cigarette in America 
because people can and do appre- 
ciate finer, costlier tobaccos. 


Millions have given Camels the 
severest test—they have smoked 
them steadily. And have learned 
to trust those finer tobaccos to 
give them more of the pleasure 
they want in smoking. If you are 
not a Camel smoker, try them. 
See if you, too, don’t agree 
with those who find more enjoy- 
ment in Camel’s costlier tobaccos. 


NEW CAMEL CARAVAN 
2 great shows in a single hour’s entertainment! 


Includes “Jack Oakie College” and Benny Goodman's “Swing School’”’! 
60 fast minutes of grand fun and music. Every Tuesday night at 9:30 pm 
E.S.T., 8:30 pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T., WABC-CBS. 


JOSELYN LIBBY 

right): “I smoke 
Camels—nothing 
else! Asa secretary, 
I have to be on my 
toes every minute. 
When I feel fa- 
tigued, I take time 
out for a Camel and 
get a quick ‘lift.’ 
‘I'd walk a mile for 
a Camel!’” 
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ent 


SHIP’S ENGINEER, 
George Bucking- 
ham (/eft); “Ashore 
or afloat, you won't 
catch me without 
a good supply of 
Camels handy. No 
sir! I’ve been smok- 
ing ‘em for years. I 
just never tire of 
that agreeable taste 
of Camels!” 


Camels ore‘ a matctiless blend of 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic. 





CHRYSLER a fo FOR THE MONEY 
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Biccer . . . and a beauty! That’s the new 
Chrysler Royal for1938. Ithas three inches more 


wheelbase than the 1937 Royal which invaded 
the low-priced field with spectacular success. 


Look at that proud, commanding radiator... 
the jewel-like modeling of the radiator grille 
. .. the graceful union of hood and fenders and 
streamlined head-lamps! 


When you look inside, beauty greets you 
again! The instrument panel sets the keynote 
. .. rich, smart, luxurious . . . blending in color 
harmony with the striking new steering wheel 
and its ring-type horn control. ..complementing 
the superb upholstery in new short-nap mohair 
or broadcloth. 


A new 95 horsepower Gold Seal engine... 
amazingly thrifty... powerful and silent. .. silky 
smooth with Chrysler’s famous Floating Power! 











Glorious roominess! 119 inches of wheel- 
base. 96% inches from windshield to rear 
window! A 49 inch rear seat! The most 
spacious luggage capacity you ever saw! 





High-priced riding comfort . . . long wheel- 
base . . . scientific weight distribution . . . slow- 
recoil springs . . . Aero Hydraulic Shock Ab- 
sorbers . . . independently sprung front wheels. 


Safety 4//-Steel Bodies . . . Chrysler hydraulic 
brakes . . . Such fine-car engineering features as 
valve seat inserts. . . finger-touch steering. . . 
silent synchronized gear-shifting . . . with Auto- 
matic Overdrive as optional equipment. 


Craftsmanship such as only Chrysler pro- 
vides .. . dozens of extra precision operations 
to assure reliability and long life. 


Truly, for 1938, Chrysler again tops ’em all 
in the low-priced field! 
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SMART NEW BEAUTY! i R 


vertical Be: 
.. gtaceful, sweeping fenders. ing 


Dynamic new front end design .. . 
radiator profile . 


LONGER WHEELBASES! 0 


Royal .. . 3 inches longer—now 119 inches. Ne 
Imperial . . . 4 inches longer — now 125 inches. 


NEW LARGER ENGINES! N 


Chrysler Royal increased to 95 horsepower. Inc 


Chrysler Imperial now has 110 horsepower. Hy 





Roller ENGINEERED. / . 








RICH NEW INTERIORS! 


Beautiful new instrument panels... new steer- 
ing wheel...mohair or broadcloth upholstery. 


OUTSTANDING ECONOMY! 


New larger, high efficiency Gold Seal engines 
++-mew masterpieces of Chrysler engineering. 


NEW BALANCED RIDE! 


Independently sprung front wheels . .. Aero 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers... balanced weight. 


...§ Beller mave! 


CHRYSLER aahoniaal owshisicht 


PERFORMANCE AT A REMARKABLE PRICES 


THE BEAUTIFUL, high-powered Imperial for 
1938! More fine car for the money than 
America has ever seen! 


Under that long, impressive hood, a new, 
bigger engine .. . the most thrilling in Chrysler 
history! The electrifying response of 110 horse- 
power. ..cradled by Floating Power. . . made 
trigger-quick by advanced dual carburetion. 


The proud, commanding beauty that comes 
from added length and size! Wheelbase in- 
creased to 125 inches... for low-swung 
smartness and grace. 


Deep, wide, chair-high seats! Beautiful ap- 
pointments . . . the buoyant, gliding smoothness 
of longer wheelbase . . . balanced weight distri- 
bution . . . independently sprung front wheels 

. . and Aero Hydraulic Shock Absorbers! 


The safety and reliability of Chrysler’s great 


engineering features . . . all at their finest ex. 
pression. Safety 4//-Steel Bodies . . . hydraulic 
brakes . . . steering and gear-shifting perfectior 
that makes this big, powerful car as effortles: 
as the breeze. Automatic Overdrive is optional 


You’ll want to drive this split-second per. 
former . . . you'll thrill to its ability, marvel a 
its price! 

See Chrysler’s two great new beauties at th 
automobile shows. 

* * * 


Easy to buy on convenient terms with the official Commercial Cred 
Company plan. 

4 NEW 1938 ROYAL . . . 95 horsepower, 119-inch wheelbase 
Ten body types. 

xx NEW 1938 IMPERIAL . . . 110 horsepower, 125-inch wheelbase 
Six body types. 

yy NEW 1938 CUSTOM IMPERIAL .. . 


inch wheelbase. Three body types. 


130 horsepower, 144 


Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, ever 
Thursday, 9 to 10:00 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 





Camera Show 


Last week the third annual exhibition of the U.S. Camera 
Salon opened in Rockefeller Center, New York. Amateurs, pro- 
fessionals, and news photographers from all over the country sent 
in prints to a jury of ten, who combed through the mass and chose 
the best. The choice 200 went into a loose-leaf volume, ‘U.S. 
Camera, 1937,’ published last week by William Morrow. 

Most interesting section in both the show and the book: se- 
lection of prints from the Museum of Modern Art’s collection 
tracing the history of photography from daguerreotypes to the 
present day. 

After Oct. 31, the entire show of more than 800 prints will go 
on a countrywide tour to museums, department stores, and 
camera clubs. 


Nude by Alexander Paal Noel H. Deeks snaps Edward Steichen 


Carola Rust Hurrell 
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I; I were twenty years younger, I 
would like to study medicine, and to 
wander along every back road in Amer- 
ica, on foot or by flivver. And in read- 
ing AN Artist iv America (McBride, 
$3.75), I have found in its author, 
Thomas Hart Benton, the fabulous 
companion for such an exploration of 
the most complex of all countries. He 
has the painter’s eye, that perceives 
the strangeness in everything from the 
bayous of Louisiana by moonlight to 
the expert spitting of a Georgia justice 
of the peace. He has hardihood and a 
love of ranging which show up the 
Klieg-light adventures of the Heming- 
ways, and he has the good fellowship 
which makes him one with the cook in 
a crossroads lunchroom where eggs, 
fried oysters, and ham all turn out to 
be fried steak. 

Tom Benton, painter of such murals 
as the pictorial history in the State 
Capitol of Missouri—a State which be- 
lieves that a man does not have to be 
a Mexican to understand the United 
States—has in this book told enough of 
his studio days in Paris and New York 
to identify himself as a professional, 
but he is impatient of urban mincing, 
and most of the story chronicles his 
journeys in the South, from Arkansas 
to Virginia—alleys in Negro villages, 
sharecroppers’ cabins, Mississippi shan- 
tymen, banjo and fiddle playing “Chuck 
Ole Hen,” politicians in hotel rooms, 
Holy Roller churches with their alter- 
nating sin and salvation—and in the 
West of mountains and deserts and 
small-time rodeo riders. He is too real- 
istic to mourn frantically the passing of 
old-time hymns and feuds, but he loves 
them and has here preserved them. 

His most rollicking tale is of trying 
to sleep in a haunted New Mexican 
canyon, being rousted out to join a 
whoopee party in a mountain cabin, of 
those lively Western ladies, Minnie and 
Pearl, of old Shack, at 87 still powerful 
interested in the girls, of the escape 
from corn whisky served in a stewpan, 
and of a dawn, on the high, mountain- 
rimmed desert, that was like a chant 
of the early church. For salt he adds 
the remarks of Slim and Jim and Lem 





Slim, Jim, and Lem 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 





Newsphotos 


Thomas Hart Benton 


on the “nut artists” of Santa Fe and 
Taos with a vigor which should silence 
Mabel Dodge Luhan forever. 

Here is a rare thing—a painter who 
can write. Here is a rarer—a man who 
meditates on beauty and has the sanity 
to recognize it. He has done what we 
all have powerfully preached and feebly 
practiced: made a report on America 
which is neither prettified for the local 
real-estate men nor yet sour with envy 
of the Europe which is so charming that 
all of our 40,000,000 ancestors got out 
of it as fast as they could. 

After reading Tom Benton, I’m glad 
that, just before this review is pub- 
lished, I shall be starting for Iowa, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Wisconsin, to 
engage in the curious form of medicine 
show known as lecturing. All the way 
I shall wonder whether New York 
Communists or the proprietors of Olde 
English Tea Rooms in Kansas City will 
the more disapprove of Mr. Benton for 
his rediscovery of the laughing, swag- 
gering America that Mark Twain knew 
and that may, with men like Grant 
Wood and Thomas Hart Benton paint- 
ing it, some day exist unashamed with- 
out benefit of Ezra Pound or Henry 
James. 
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A Noted Art Collector 
Explains the New Masters to 
Laymen 


A five-story private home on Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, houses one of the finest 
modern-art collections. In a _ green-car- 
peted, top-floor, skylit chamber hang the 
collection’s crown jewels—masterpieces by 
late nineteenth-century artists: Van Gogh, 
Renoir, Cézanne, Dégas, Manet, Monet, 
and Matisse. The walls of the first two 
floors are lined with the work of more 
recent artists, many contemporary: Albert 
Ryder, George Bellows, Eugene Speicher, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Max Weber, Georges 
Rouault, and Giorgio de Chirico. 

New York society knows the mansion, 
one of the few with a private. ballroom, as 
the scene of many elaborate parties given 
by Adolph Lewisohn, 88, financier who 
emigrated to this country from Hamburg, 
Germany, 70 years ago and won triple 
fame as a mining magnate, investment 
banker, and philanthropist. Like many 
successful businessmen, he bought art— 
chiefly works of the Barbizon School 
(nineteenth-century French landscape 
painters). More than 30 years ago, when 
he acquired a view of the Seine by Claude 
Monet, Lewisohn pére laid the foundation 
for his son’s superb collection of modern 
painting. 

Sam Lewisohn, 53, heads Adolph 
Lewisohn & Sons, banking, fertilizer, gold- 
and copper-mining firm. A recognized ex- 
pert on prisons, parole, and penal reform, 
he has also directed numerous personnel 
and employment surveys. But, next to 
social welfare, his big enthusiasm is 
modern art. Last week some of this en- 
thusiasm became public property with the 
publication of Parnrers AND PERSONALITY: 
A Collector’s View of Modern Art. 

As “a layman speaking to other lay- 
men,” Lewisohn arbitrarily chooses nine- 
teen French, Spanish, American, and Mex- 
ican masters for special discussion. To a 
brief biography of each artist, the author 
adds a critical essay in which he appraises 
the painter’s outstanding contribution. He ~ 
feels the artists aren’t important as mem- 
bers of a school or movement (Impres- 
sionism) but as highly talented individu- 
als, many of whom knew and mutually in- 
fluenced one another. He also holds there 
is no American art tradition, yet com- 
ments briefly on the work of 34 other 
native moderns. 

The book—not intended as a history of 
the arts in our day—will be useful to the 
uninitiated as a guide to understanding 
the new masters. Mrs. Lewisohn, the 
former Margaret Seligman of the New 
York banking family, “who bullied me 
into writing this book,” contributes one 
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of its most distinctive features—the ar- 
rangement of illustrations. A full-page cut 
of Rubens’ “The Judgement of Paris” faces 
a treatment of the same subject by Re- 
noir, French Impressionist who found 
Rubens a congenial spirit among the old 
masters. Poussin and Cézanne, Bosch and 
Rouault, Perugino and El Greco are simi- 
larly contrasted. The casual reader will 
learn as much from the pictures as from 
Lewisohn’s text. 


{The sturdy blue-eyed financier allows 
accredited art lovers to wander at will 
among his paintings but refuses to dis- 
cuss plans for his collection: “I object to 
the terrific stress laid on collections. My 
collection is in my mind. It embraces all 
the pictures all over the world [’ve ever 
seen and enjoyed.” (PornTeRS AND PER- 
sonaLity: A Collector’s View of Modern 
Art. 277 pages, 38,000 words. 132 illustra- 
tions. Harpers, New York. $3.75.) 





Philadelphia Museum 
Presents a Many-Sided Daumier 
in Lively Show 


When the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
decides to give a really comprehensive one- 
man show, the public may expect a treat. 
Last year the alert Philadelphians thought 
the world should brush up on the works 
of Dégas, and so they brought together a 
display many voted the finest, most care- 
fully prepared art exhibition yet presented 
in this country. 

This week another Frenchman—Honoré 
Daumier (1808-1879) —became the object 
of the museum’s efficiency. From private 
collections and museums in Europe and 
America Henry Mcllhenny, associate cura- 
tor of decorative arts, culled Daumier 
works, many of them never before exhibit- 
ed. Oils, water colors, bronzes, lithographs 
—all reflect the artist’s inimitable line and 
profound absorption in the comedies and 
tragedies of his fellow human beings. 

If the judgment of his peers had meant 
anything, Daumier would have been 
wealthy and honored in his own day. Bal- 
zac exclaimed: “He has Michelangelo un- 
der his skin.” Corot, Baudelaire, Daubigny, 
and Gautier never considered this praise 
extravagant. 

Still, the general public thought of him 
as nothing but a political caricaturist for 
radical publications. 

The son of a poverty-stricken glazier, 
Daumier grew up in Paris, where as a small 
boy he worked at odd jobs to help his fami- 
ly eke out a forlorn existence. One task 
was serving writs in a courthouse. He nev- 
er forgot his first impressions of the gen- 
tlemen of justice he saw there; later he 
wove many of them into his pictures. 

Even after he grew up, married, and 
found regular work as a caricaturist, Dau- 
mier knew no financial security. In his old 











Pennsylvania Museum of Art 


‘Criminal case’: Daumier saw 
courts then as some see them now 


age, he received a small government pen- 
sion and went to live in the village of 
Valmondois. When his home was threat- 
ened, his friend Corot secretly bought it, 
giving it to him as a birthday present, 
along with an affectionate note that end- 
ed: “I had no idea of doing you a good 
turn. The whole scheme was carried out 
to annoy the landlord.” 

Thus Daumier ended his days, a blind 
and feeble old man living mainly on the 
generosity of a few who appreciated his 
great talent. Since then collectors and mu- 
seums have gradually accepted him as 
outstanding—but until this week unini- 
tiated Americans have not had a chance to 
measure the scope of his work as present- 
ed by the work itself. 

Once again Philadelphia can congratu- 
late itself on a hit show. 
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Alda’s Life Story ! 


Presents a Soprano’s View of 





Men, Women, and Tenors 


Frances Alda has left little undone jn 
her 52 years. As a youngster fresh from 
Australia she was invited to play golf with 
King Edward VII at Marienbad. Hitting 
the turf instead of the ball, she let loose 
a disgusted “Damn it to hell”—‘entirely 
forgetting that in the presence of royalty 
profanity is royalty’s prerogative . . . | 
can hear the King laughing yet.” 

The same independent outlook much 
later led the soprano to try persuading 
David Sarnoff to shut the Metropolitan 
Opera House until the depression was over 
and society could afford to support it, 
“When the Four Hundred are back in 
their boxes, the Four Thousand will be 
clamoring to get in.” 

From 1908 to 1930 she knew—and sang 
with—nearly every star at the Met, adored 
the debonair Caruso, and never got beyond 
a cool formality with Geraldine Farrar. 

In her disconcertingly frank autobiog- 
raphy, Men, Women anv TENors, pub- 
lished last week, the prima donna gives 
a lusty account of herself. There’s scarce- 
ly a dull line, and dynamite abounds. 
Never parsimonious with her praise, she 
is equally vehement in her dislikes. 

Her straightforward story of rehearsals 
of Walter Damrosch’s “Cyrano” should 
make this popular American composer and 
radio commentator squirm. The opera as 
written took five hours to perform; also 
it “had an elusive familiarity about it that 
brought up vagrant memories of too many 
other scores one had heard.” Singing from 
a cut score, Alda once got lost: “Where 
do we go from here?” she asked. Richard 





Walters Art Gallery 


‘Omnibus interior’: the thin, crowded woman now suffers in a subway 
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Hageman, assistant conductor, spoke up— 
“From Gounod to Meyerbeer.” 

But Alda is just as hard on herself. 
She doesn’t hesitate to report the Ameri- 
can critics’ reaction to her Metropolitan 
debut: “The young singer who made her 
debut last evening comes from the land 
of the sheep, and she bleated like one.” 
Alda wanted to quit then and there. 
Instead she spent a day at the publie 
library reading reviews of other great first 
performances—de Reszke, Farrar, Eames. 
Afterward she drove up Fifth Avenue in 
a hansom cab, feeling “the energy .. . 
the thrill that is New York ... T’m 
going to conquer you .. . See if I don’t.’” 
She did. 

Like a main and worrisome theme, 
through most of the book runs the story 
of her life with Gatti-Casazza, former 
director of the Metropolitan and for many 
years her husband. 

Alda—short, plump, redheaded, loqua- 
cious; Gatti—somber, dark, and_ tight- 
mouthed as a sphinx; an ill-mated pair if 
ever there was one. “I knew I was not, 
and never had been, in love with my 
husband.” Yet almost to the last she 
could not throw off the peculiar fascina- 
tion of this gloomy Italian. 

Her own high spirits were never downed. 
She claims to be no more frivolous than 
other women. “But I know this: no 
matter what bitter disappointment Life 
brought me, I should meet it more gal- 
lantly in a dress and a hat that I knew 
were becoming.” 

Although the book reads exactly as 
Mme. Alda talks, it was ghost-written. 
Dorothy Giles, essayist, practically lived 
with the singer for over a year; much of 
the book, she says, is verbatim, taken hast- 
ily in shorthand and merely put in some 
sort of chronological order. (Men, WoMEN 
AND Tenors. 307 pages, 84,000 words, 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $3.50.) 





The Monte Carlo Ballet 
Starts a New Season and Loses 
a Star 


Last week the slender, slightly stooped 
Col. W. de Basil brought his Ballets Russes 
de Monte Carlo into the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, and opened his 
fifth American season. The first night was 
as colorful as any impresario could wish— 
a packed house, a new production, and all 
of his dancers at their graceful best. 

But the festival, for those who knew, 
had the sadness of a farewell performance. 
The great maitre de ballet and choreog- 
rapher, Léonide Massine, was dancing his 
last season with the company. In Febru- 
ary he joins a newly formed international 
ballet to be called World-Art, Inc. How, 
wondered wiseheads, would this affect the 
Colonel’s company? 

De Basil deserves great credit for saving 


Reception: Nezt to singing, 
there’snothing Lauritz Melchior and 
Lotte Lehmann like better than a 
nice, noisy party. Recently their 
‘personal representative, Constance 
Hope, staged a welcome-home re- 
ception in New York for these pop- 
ular Metropolitan Opera stars. No- 
tables including foreign diplomats 
and famous singers, turned up from 
everywhere to greet the guests of 
honor. 

Last week, none the worse for 
gaieties, Mme. Lehmann gave her 
first radio recital of the season on 
the Ford Motor hour in Detroit; 
Melchior started his San Francisco 
Opera appearances with ‘Tristan 
und Isolde.’ 





Mrs. Damrosch, Mrs. R. Pierrepont 








Walter DamroschhailsAnne M organ 





Doris Doe, Rev. Dr. H. Darlington 
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Mme. Lehmann, a dry, tries to sell Melchior her kind of refreshment 
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the classic toe-dancing ballet from ob- 
livion. From 1907 to 1929 Serge Diaghileff 
lavished millions on making ballet a live 
art and introduced his troupe to nearly 
every civilized country in the Western 
Hemisphere. Three years after the great 
impresario’s death, de Basil—a former 
Cossack officer and Russian refugee in 
Paris—gathered the scattered members of 
the Diaghileff company, added new danc- 
ers, and in 1933 once more gave the world 
ballet worth the price of admittance. 
Among the many stars that he pre- 
sented, by far the brightest was Léonide 
Massine. 

On both sides of the footlights this 40- 
year-old dancer is now a favorite. Critics 
consider his choreography (“Symphonie 
Fantastique,” “Choreartium,” etc.) the 
finest that contemporary ballet has pro- 
duced. Inside the company even the most 








Massine, departing ballet star 


self-satisfied, temperamental ballerinas re- 
spect him for his superb dancing and the 
sincerity behind his work. When he told 
his confréres in London last August that 
he was leaving, the entire troupe indulged 
in a good Russian weep. 

How many of his devoted co-workers 
will follow him into the new enterprise is 
at present guesswork. Definitely staying 
with de Basil is David Lichine, most pop- 
ularly known for his dancing in “The Aft- 
ernoon of a Faun” and for his choreog- 
raphy of “Pavillion.” This year de Basil 


will present three new Lichine ballets: 
“Francesca da Rimini,” “The Gods Go a- 
Begging,” and “The Amorous Lion.” 

To help fill the loss of Massine, de Basil 
also put under contract another famous 
ballet master, Michel Fokine. This notable 
of the old Diaghileff troupe presents this 
week the first full balletic presentation of 
“Le Coq d’Or.” 

Massine refuses to discuss the new com- 
pany until he has completed his duties 
with de Basil. But a few facts about 
World-Art were recently announced by its 
backers. Julius Fleischmann, wealthy 
sportsman and art patron, Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn, Harold and Cyrus McCormick, and 
Mrs. Charles B. Goodspeed of Chicago will 
help with finances. Bookings for a 1938 
United States season have already started. 

Putting the new company across may 
prove hard sledding. In America de Basil 
and ballet have become almost synony- 
mous terms. Now dance addicts wonder if 
the Colonel’s admirers will welcome the 
newcomers with the same warm enthu- 
siasm. 








Coeds and Larry Kelley 
Active at the Halfway Mark 
of 1937 Football 


{ Coach Jim Pixlee of George Washington 
University last week conducted blackboard 
drill, not for his players, but for the coeds 
who cheer his team. “I’ve been wanting to 
do this for years,” explained Pixlee. “A 
lot of girls no longer will go to the game 
to see what kind of millinery the other 
girls are wearing.” 


{New York University literally was 
beaten by Lafayette. The score was 13-0, 
and four N.Y.U. backs landed in hospitals 
—two with brain concussions, one with a 
back injury, one with a torn cartilage in 
his leg. 


{ Knox College of Galesburg, IIl., lost a 
game 22-19 to Beloit but earned no head- 
lines. Three years ago Knox became 
nationally prominent by piling up the 
unenviable record of 27 straight losses. 
Last week’s defeat was Old Siwash’s first 
setback this season. 


{Speaking at the weekly forum of the 
Touchdown Club in New York, “Sleepy 
Jim” Crowley, Fordham’s coach, charged 
that there is one rule in the book on which 
many teams deliberately cheat—the for- 
ward fumble. “A team,is pressing down 
toward the goal line. It’s last down and 3 
or 4 yards to go. Then what happens? The 
attacking team deliberately fumbles. It has 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
If the defensive team recovers, then it 
merely takes possession of a ball which it 
would have received in the ordinary course 
of events. But if the offensive team re- 


— 


—— 


covers, then it’s off to town once more | 


. with a gain on the play and a first 
down. The rule book does not cover the 
play. I suggest . . . in the case where an 
offensive team fumbles and recovers, the 
ball shall go back to the point of the 
fumble.” 


4] Mississippi State’s players no longer gulp 
so much water during practice that they 
become logy. By dumping handfuls of 
oatmeal flakes into drinking pails, trainers 
have reduced water intake 80 per cent. 


§{ Notes on Lawrence Morgan Kelley: Ip 
his youth, he was a shy sensitive boy, too 


Larry Kelley, once a shy boy; | 


now a pro football player 


small to play rough games. In the Summer 
of his 14th year, he grew 6 inches and 
put on 20 pounds. Through three games 
against Navy, he never caught one pass. 
His 1936 kick of a free ball which enabled 
Yale to defeat Navy was absolutely acci- 
dental. He rates Clint Frank the best back 
he ever saw. (From his autobiography in 
recent issues of The Saturday Evening 
Post.) 

He nurses an ambition to become foot- 
ball coach and headmaster of a school, 
both at the same time. Last Summer he 
scorned offers to play professional foot- 
ball, though one bid for his services was 
reported to be $12,000. Instead he joined 
the faculty of Peddie School, in Hights- 
town, N.J., where he now teaches history 
and coaches football. (Peddie hasn’t lost a 
game yet but was tied last week by Hun 
School 7-7.) As a side line, Yale’s 1936 
hero is doing postgraduate work at Prince- 
ton. Last week he accepted a professional 
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football offer that won’t interfere with his 
curriculum. For nominal wages, he will 
play end on Sundays for the Boston 
Shamrocks, American League team. He 
won't be asked to practice. His debut as a 
pass catcher for cash was postponed when 
grippe confined him to bed. 


{ The foot came back to football last week 
end. By successfully booting the point 
after touchdown the following teams won 
4-6 victories: Brown over Columbia, Ford- 
ham over Texas Christian, Vanderbilt 
over Louisiana State, Michigan over Iowa, 
Andover over Harvard Freshman. Missis- 
sippi State nosed out Florida 14-13, and 
Washington State booted a fourth-quar- 
ter placement kick to upset U. C. L. A. 3-0. 


q With the score 0-0 and 30 seconds to go, 
Pennsylvania kicked a field goal against 
Georgetown. But it didn’t count because a 
Penn substitute was running onto the field. 
Penalized 5 yards for having twelve men 
in the game, Penn kicked again and missed. 


q With the season at the halfway mark 
(most teams have played four games and 
have four to go), Pittsburgh, Fordham, 
Yale, and Dartmouth rank as power- 
houses in the East; Alabama, Baylor, 
Vanderbilt, and Auburn, in the South; 
Minnesota and Nebraska, in the Midwest; 
and California, in the West. 


GUESSING GAMES 
(Oct. 30 favorites listed first in italics) 


INTERSECTIONAL: Santa Clara-Marquette; 
Auburn-Rice, Fordham-North Carolina; 
Villanova-Detroit; Army-V.M.I1.; Boston 
College-North Carolina State. 

East: Princeton-Harvard; Dartmouth- 
Yale; Cornell-Columbia; Navy-Pennsyl- 
vania; Pittsburgh-Carnegie Tech; Syra- 
cuse-Penn State; Colgate-N.Y.U.; Man- 
hattan-Georgetown; Holy Cross-Temple; 
Rutgers-Lehigh; Williams-Union; Wes- 
leyan-Trinity; Amherst-Massachusetts 
State; Swarthmore-Hamilton; Brown- 
Tufts; Bowdoin-Bates; Colby-Maine. 

Soutnueast: Alabama-Kentucky; Tennes- 
see-Georgia; Vanderbilt-Georgia Tech; 
Mississippi State-Centenary; Duke- 
Washington & Lee; Maryland-Florida; 
Tulane-Mississippi; Virginia-William & 
Mary; West Virginia-Western Maryland. 

Minwest: Minnesota-Notre Dame; Ne- 
braska-Indiana; Illinois-Michigan; Pur- 
due-Iowa; Ohio State-Chicago; North- 
western-Wisconsin; Missouri-Iowa State; 
Michigan State-Kansas; Oklahoma-Kan- 
sas State; Western Reserve-Dayton; 
Utah State-Colorado State. 

Sournwest: Arkansas-Texas A. & M.; 
Baylor-Texas Christian; Texas-Southern 
Methodist. 

West: California-U.C.L.A.; Southern Cali- 
fornia-Washington State; Stanford-Ore- 
gon State; Washington-Idaho. 
(Guessing record to date: right: 94; 

wrong: 38; tied: 13.) 


ENTERTAINMENT 





Two Comedies Present 
Film-Goers With Another Peep 
at Hollywood 


Although Hollywood is rather less shy 
than a woodland creature about showing 
itself to the public gaze, West Coast pro- 
ducers felt until a short time ago that 
movies about Hollywood would be unpopu- 
lar and profitless. Then David Selznick’s 
bright meteor, “A Star Is Born,” flashed 
across last Spring’s sky, and a rush of 
lesser satellites followed in its path. The 
next few months will bring more films with 
a Hollywood background. Currently, Wal- 
ter Wanger’s Sranp-IN and Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s Att Basa Gores to Town 
trifle with the Hollywood scene. 

Judging from its satiric slaps at the 
American motion-picture industry, the 
producer of “Stand-In” must have as- 
sumed Hollywood was finally able to take 
it—and the public to like it. Of the two, 
the first assumption is the more reasonable. 

Working with a Clarence Budington 
Kelland original, Gene Towne and Graham 
Baker (who, with Gene Fowler, also wrote 
“Ali Baba Goes to Town”) commission a 
repressed and bespectacled banker (Leslie 
Howard) to rescue the Colossal studios 
from bankruptcy. They present him with 
invaluable assistance from a star’s “stand- 
in” (Joan Blondell) and an incredible 
amount of grief from a choice assortment 
of the zany characters popularly supposed 
to inhabit the swimming pool-lined hills 
back of Los Angeles. 

Surpassing the comic requirements of a 
stock role, Leslie Howard creates a real 
character; and Joan Blondell, with a char- 
acteristically competent performance, lends 
credibility where that provoking but neces- 





sary quality is needed. Both, with Hum- 
phrey Bogart and Marla Shelton in lesser 
roles, help the director, Tay Garnett, 
squeeze a good deal of comedy from a 
script that purports to show the film colony 
at work and play, drunk and sober. 

Unfortunately for movie fans the Holly- 
wood they see in “stand-in” couldn’t be 
seen in California today. Directors who eat 
caviar by the canfull, huge parties in the 
worst of taste, trick shots contrived with 
treadmills, endless belts, and cotton snow 
—interesting, but Hollywood doesn’t do 
them any more. 

“Ali Baba Goes to Town” never takes 
its autograph-hunting hero (Eddie Can- 
tor) * as far as Hollywood but topples him 
from a freight train into the desert loca- 
tion of an Arabian Nights screen produc- 
tion. Hired as an extra, Cantor takes an 
overdose of pain killer and wakes up in a 
tenth-century Bagdadian dream world, 
which he promptly sets to rights with a 
fantastic program cribbed from Mr. Roose- 
velt’s New Deal. 

The film is spectacular and colorful, with 
musical numbers from the reliable team of 
Mack Gordon and Harry Revel, warbling 
by the tubby Peters Sisters, and the swing 
music of the Raymond Scott Quintet. Its 
cast includes Roland Young, Tony Martin, 
June Lang, and Louise Hovick (Gypsy 
Rose Lee in less troubled times). But its 
brand of humor will appeal almost solely 
to Cantor fans. His quips at Roosevelt’s 
expense are no less friendly than satiric. 
The trouble is they are considerably short 
of scintillating. 

The tendency to take the nation’s capi- 
tal over the hurdles might conceivably in- 





*The film’s release coincides with the 25th 
anniversary of Cantor’s career as an entertainer. 
A testimonial banquet for the comedian will be 
broadcast over the Columbia network on the 
night of Oct. 28. 





Leslie Howard examines Marla Shelton with the unaided eye 
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augurate another cycle in the entertain- 
ment world. Warner Brothers’ “First 
Lady,” to be released early in December, 
goes behind the Washington scenes for its 
barbed humor; George M. Cohan’s stage 
vehicle “I’d Rather Be Right,” currently 
caricaturing Roosevelt in Boston, will 
shortly try its luck on Broadway. How the 
public will react to this political punning 
and panning remains to be seen. If the 
New Deal gibes of the Cohan and Cantor 
shows tickle the theatre-goers, Washington 
politics may be next in line when Holly- 
wood horseplay wears thin as screen ma- 
terial. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Crus pe Femmes (S-E-L-F): Farce, 
tragedy, and a galaxy of Gallic pulchritude 
agitate a Parisian girls’ club as its naive 
directress tries to maintain a manless world 
—and fails. Written and directed by 
Jacques Deval (who gave Broadway 
“Tovarich” and “Her Cardboard Lover’) , 
this excellently acted importation manages 
to be sophisticated and bright despite a se- 
vere pruning by the censors’ scissors. 


Douste Weppinc  (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): Another addition to the goofy- 
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Daring the early rehearsals of 
“To Quito and Back,” Theatre Guild 
Director Philip Moeller gathered the 
principals around him and explained to 
them his conception of their characters. 
“You,” he said to Leslie Banks, “are a 
clarinet.” “You,” he suggested to Joseph 
Buloff, “are a bassoon.” “And you,” he 
observed to Sylvia Sidney, “are an 
oboe.” “Nuts,” replied Miss Sidney. 
“T’m just a girl in love with that man!” 

Miss Sidney would admire George 
Abbott as a director and Mr. Abbott 
would unquestionably admire Miss Sid- 
ney as a critic. There is no arty bun- 
combe about Director Abbott. He 
doesn’t think of his actors as clarinets, 
bassoons, and oboes, or in his most tem- 
peramental and crusty moments even 
as combs musicalized with confidential 
tissue. He thinks of them simply as 
more or less competent performers who, 
if they will do him the honor of keeping 
sufficiently sober and paying some at- 
tention to him, may eventually con- 
trive to give a show that will attract 
enough customers to permit him, in 
turn, eventually to build the recherché 
house at Port Washington which he has 
been figuring on ever since the money 
first began to roll in with “Three Men 
on a Horse.” 

Just as every actor’s ambition, in- 
cluding John Gielgud’s, is one day to 
be able to play Hamlet, so it has been 
Abbott’s one day to produce more im- 
portant plays than the trivial comedies 
and farces with which he has achieved 
big box-office success. But every time 
he has sought to capture his ambition 
by the tail, the bird has not only 
eluded his grasp but has derisively 
{ given him its generic noise. On each oc- 
casion when he has tried to establish 





Director of Public Works 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


himself as a producer and director of 
more exalted status, he has come a 
cropper. His métier seems to be, rather, 
the stage fabrication of rough-and- 
tumble popular entertainment, and in 
that field he has few rivals. The ma- 
jority of his shows meet the palate of 
the proletariat for drama in the form of 
Mexican jumping beans and by way of 
merchanting it to the full he converts 
his players from Moeller’s clarinets, 
bassoons, and oboes into kangaroos, 
chamois, and grasshoppers, all con- 
stantly on the leap. As a director, he is 
Yankee Doodle plus, and a lineal de- 
scendant—a fact overlooked by his 
critical appraisers—of that directorial 
super-George of an earlier day, Mr. 
Cohan. 

The more usual theatre of this later 
George is the theatre of snappy curtain 
lines, wisecracking dialogue, allusions 
to the Astor Hotel, mentions of favorite 
brands of champagne, periodic humor- 
ous excursions to the lavatory, senti- 
mental relief in the shape of tender 
young lovers, and various analogous 
condiments, all staged as if the author 
had used a pepper shaker in lieu of an 
inkwell. It provides generally amusing 
if critically negligible stuff, and it also 
generally provides Abbott, his authors, 
and his actors with a nice honorarium 
for their exertions. If Abbott can’t be 
the directorial Hamlet of his dreams, he 
may at least content himself in being a 
pretty satisfactory couple of other fel- 
lows from Ephesus and Syracuse. In 
AnceL IsLAND, a gagged-up murder- 
mystery spiel credited to one Bernie 
Angus, he seems, however, to be not 
wholly himself. The show has a de- 
pressively stale air that under the cir- { 
cumstances is surprising. 
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comedy cycle launched last year in the 
wake of “My Man Godfrey’s” enthusiastic 
reception. Moderately exhilarating while jt 
is kept in hand, an inconsequential story 
ultimately submerges William Powell's 
suave humor and Myrna Loy in a hodge. 





Acme 


George Abbott sets a 
murder mystery to gags 


podge of whimsy and Keystone-comedy 
slapstick. Florence Rice, John Beal. 


Ficut ror Your Lapy (RKO-Radio): 
Unpretentious comedy of love on the re- 
bound and a duel in Budapest, enlivened 
by Jack Oakie’s buxom buffoonery. John 


Boles, Ida Lupino, Erik Rhodes. 
WORTH SEEING 


NEWSWEEK gives a hand to: 

Artists and Models, Broadway 
Melody of 1938, Call It a Day, A Day at 
the Races, Easy Living, The Firefly, Life 
Begins in College, Live, Love and Learn, 
Lost Horizon, The Lower Depths, The 
Perfect Specimen, The Road Back, Shall 
We Dance, Slave Ship, Something to Sing 
About, The Toast of New York, Wee 
Willie Winkie, Woman Chases Man, You 


Can't Have Everything. 


NEWSWEEK gives a big hand 
to: The Awful Truth, Baltic 
Deputy, I Met Him in 
Paris, Kid Galahad, Night Must Fall, The 
Prince and the Pauper, Souls at Sea, Stage 
Door, Stella Dallas, Thin Ice, Topper, 
Victoria the Great, Vogues of 1938, Wake 
Up and Live. 





NEWSWEEK gives a great big hand 

to: Captains Courageous, Dead 

End, The Good Earth, The Life 
of Emile Zola, Make Way for Tomorrow, 
Mayerling, 100 Men and a Girl, The 
Prisoner of Zenda, A Star Is Born, They 
Won't Forget. 
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Auto Show Visitors 
Inspect 1938 Models 


Executives See Car Sales 


as Key to Business Outlook 


“AUTOMOBILES—21¢ LB.; STEAK—70¢ 
iB.” That might well be a sign hanging 
outside the National Automobile Show 
which opened at the Grand Central Palace 
in New York this week. 

A decade ago a pound of automobile cost 
35 cents. Year by year the price has de- 
clined, as motor-car quality and perform- 
ance has improved. At the first automobile 
show, 37 years ago, the public had to be 
shown that the cars would run: in the old 
Madison Square Garden, New York, a 
circular track was built so exhibitors could 
demonstrate to unbelievers that their mod- 
els really went. Only a dozen or so cars 
were on display, most powered by steam 
or electricity. Spectators thrilled at a night- 
ly obstacle race, in which the horseless 
carriages dodged boxes and barrels strewn 
across their paths. An inclined plane proved 
the strange-looking vehicles could climb 
hills. 

Today the show’s interest lies in the me- 
chanical advances and body refinements. 
That is from the point of view of the pub- 
lic. It gives them a chance to see how out- 
of-date their present models will be. To 
the automobile manufacturers the show 
has a further importance. It provides them 
with their first positive indication of what 
they may expect in the way of sales dur- 
ing the next twelve months. Improvements 
incorporated in one or more of the new 
models this year include: 


‘| Spiral instead of leaf springs in the rear 
—for smoother riding. 


{| Larger windshields—for better visibility. 


*| Vacuum gearshift—the lever is mounted 
on the instrument panel or the steering 
column instead of rising from the floor, 
thus providing more room for three to sit 
on the front seat; the driver shifts as usual, 
but a vacuum device lets him do so with 
less effort. 


{| Semi-automatic shifting—this eliminates 
disengaging the clutch except for starting 
and stopping; the driver changes gears 
merely by moving a lever located just be- 
low the steering wheel. 


‘| Headlights recessed in fenders; also, re- 
cessed tail lights and license-plate brackets. 


‘| Battery under the hood—so it can be 


inspected and filled without disturbing the 
front-seat occupants. 


{| Easier clutch action—less foot pressure 
required. 

*| Winter air conditioning—a fan sucks in 
air through the cowl ventilator; a hot-wa- 
ter element heats it; a filter removes dust. 
“| Front seat adjustable upward as well as 
forward. 





Significance 

How will the public react to the new 
models? Automobile men ponder this ques- 
tion with considerable anxiety. They aren’t 
the only ones. Executives in virtually every 
line of industry have a vital interest in 
whether or not motor-car sales hold up 
during the coming months. One out of 
every seven jobs in the United States is 
created by motor transportation. The 
automotive industry is the largest single 
purchaser of gasoline, rubber, steel, mal- 
leable iron, mohair, lubricating oil, plate 
glass, nickel, and lead. Upon the pub- 
lic’s reception of the new models may 
depend the trend of business in the next 
few months. It may determine whether the 





current slump continues or we about-face 
into recovery. 

In 1933 the automobile industry took 
the lead in the upswing of business activi- 
ty. At that time leading auto executives 
still reeled from the breathtaking toboggan 
ride of 1929-32: sales off 75 per cent, a 
single year’s deficit for the industry equal 
to half the cost of building the Panama 
Canal. 

But these men weren’t too groggy to 
realize how to climb up the hill again. 
Throughout the downswing, engineers kept 
busy devising methods of making better 
cars—more powerful, better-looking, more 
economical to operate; cost accountants 
and efficiency experts thought up ways to 
lower prices in order to build a broader 
market. As a result of this initiative and 
foresightedness, motor-car manufacturers 
were a powerful factor in restoring pur- 
chasing power and were among the first 
to feel the stimulus of freer spending by 
the public. Car output rose 38 per cent in 
1933, spreading the balm of recovery over 
a score of other industries. 

Auto makers like to point out that they 
did this without squeezing labor. In fact, 
despite new machines and improved meth- 
ods, employment in the industry increased 
even faster than production, reaching a 
new high last year while output still hov- 
ered below 1929. Wages also rose, weekly 
earnings of automobile workers in 1936 
averaging some 33 per cent higher than 


Labor shared in the automobile industry’s recovery 
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the average for 25 manufacturing indus- 
tries, according to a survey by the Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board. 


Outlook 


Judging by recent sales, manufacturers 
expect 1938 production to reach approxi- 
mately 5,100,000 passenger cars and trucks 
—about 11 per cent more than last year, 
although still 10 per cent below the 1929 
peak.* The continued upturn, however, has 
not meant larger profits for the automobile 
companies. Earnings of leading firms in the 
first six months fell sharply below the same 
period a year ago—result of labor disputes, 
wage increases, and higher cost of mate- 
rials. 

Trying to remedy the situation, most 
producers last August raised car prices an 
average 5 per cent. Within the past fort- 
night, announcement of 1938 models has 
brought another wave of increases ranging 
from 2 to 15 per cent. 

Auto men hesitate to predict the effects 
of this move. If general business sags, cur- 
tailing the public’s purchasing power, con- 
siderable consumer resistance to the price 
rises may develop and sales may suffer a 
severe drop. In any event, one likely result 
will be to increase the market for cars in 
the lower-price class at the expense of 
those in higher brackets. This would re- 
verse the trend since 1934; in the last three 
years sales of medium-priced cars have 
spurted ahead much faster than those of 
the minimum-price group. 

Meanwhile, the auto industry plans for 
1939. With 1938 cars just coming on the 
market, engineering staffs are already on 
rush schedules designing 1939 models. By 





*Truck sales this year have been running 
above the 1929 level. 





A. F. Sozio from Newsphotos 


A full-sized drawing is made on a blackboard 
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New model cars are born on the draftsman’s board 
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June these cars, disguised as ’38s, will be 
undergoing tests on proving grounds and 
highways. By next year’s show manufac- 
turers will have taken another step, as 
they do each year, toward achieving the 
highly perfected vehicle which engineers 
predict for the future. 

In a vague, speculative sort of way, they 
see a car far different from the present 
model. They see within a decade—perhaps 
within five years—the average automo- 
bile’s body extending to the extreme front, 
with the engine located in the rear; a car 











Lara ear 


Newsphotos 


that may have dual rear wheels to take 
some of the strain off tires; year-round 





air conditioning with windows sealed shut; 
a minimum of protruding hardware; doors 
opening at the pressing of a button. Along 
with these improvements will go a much 
more efficient engine, which will mean re- 
duced fuel consumption and fewer neces- 
sary repairs. But these are questions for 
the future. They do not concern visitors to 
the present show. By the time these im- 
provements are made, this year’s models 
will be in the second-hand market. 


Newsphotos 


Craftsmen model the new design in clay 
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A new die is hauled into position for its first test A laboratory worker tests sample metals 
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A. F. Sozio from Newsphotos 
On company proving grounds (right) cars get 


thoroughly tested. Above—a fifth wheel, 
used on proving grounds for measuring speed. 
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ICC Decision 


Freight Rates Increased: 
Roads May Ask for Still More 


Since 1921, the country’s railroads have 
watched their freight revenue drop from 
1.275 cents to .963 cents per ton-mile. 
Rising costs and increasing competition 
from trucks have helped throw about 30 
per cent of the roads into bankruptcy or 
receivership. 

Railway men have repeatedly appealed 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for higher freight rates, and manufacturers 
and shippers have followed them to Wash- 
ington, shouting noisy opposition to those 
appeals. In March 1935, however, the 
commission granted the roads temporary 
rate increases which added $120,000,000 to 
their annual revenue. Last Fall the com- 
mission refused to make these surcharges 





Nobody had to dance 





Even listeners enjoyed it 


permanent. Railroad executives thereupon 
petitioned for a rate schedule that would 
restore about 70 per cent of the lost in- 
come. 

Last week the commission’s decision, 
anxiously awaited by the roads’ customers, 
stockholders, and competitors, finally ar- 
rived. By granting the roads permission to 
raise rates on bituminous coal, iron, iron 
ore, steel, petroleum, and cement and 
other building products, ICC in effect 
raised railroad revenues by $47,500,000. 
In addition, the commission gave the roads 
a chance to add $25,000,000 to their in- 
come by allowing them to file higher rates 
on those commodities—mostly building 
materials—not considered in its report. 

Although the announcement consider- 
ably raised the spirits of railroad men, the 
Association of American Railroads’ statis- 
tics showed how little the ICC order 
would do toward reducing railroad deficits. 
Since 1933, a rise in the prices of raw ma- 
terials has added $274,000,000 to annual 
operating costs; new taxes for unemploy- 
ment insurance, pensions, and wage in- 
creases cost the roads $111,000,000 more; 
and this year pay rolls rose $135,000,000. 

Still, railroad executives were pleased 
with ICC’s attitude toward their prob- 
lem: “From the facts of record no other 
conclusion is possible than that the net 
earnings of the railroads are now in- 
consistent in general, not only with con- 
stitutional standards as to the rights of 
private owners, but also with the con- 
ditioning necessary for the proper conduct 
of the public service of railroad transpor- 
tation by private enterprise .. .” 

The ICC has now flatly admitted that 
the railroads “need the money and these 
are the places where it can be got.” It 
seems certain that the roads will seek still 
higher rates for hauling the nation’s basic 
products. In fact the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads already plans to meet this 


—a 





week in Chicago. It will probably consider 
a petition asking for freight rate increases 
of from 10 to 15 per cent. 


4] As another way to bolster revenues, raj]. 
roads are planning increases in passenger 
fares. Three weeks ago the presidents of 
four big Eastern lines decided to ask the 
ICC for permission to raise coach rates 
from 2 to 2.5 cents a mile (Newsweek. 
Oct. 18, 1937). 

Last week, both Southern and Western 
roads received ICC approval of a rise from 
2 to 214 cents a mile in Pullman fares. And 
Southern carriers, which heretofore charged 
14%4 cents a mile on coaches, sought the 
commission’s authorization of an increase 
to 2 cents, effective Nov. 1. 





Budget 


Latest Estimate Shows 
Further Income Drop 


Rank-and-file businessmen during the 
past three years have shown little concern 
over Federal deficits of three and four bil- 
lion dollars. Criticism has come largely 
from a relatively small group of top busi- 
ness executives. The rank and file have be- 
lieved that with returning prosperity the 
government would reduce expenditures 
and bring the budget into balance. This 
year, with the budget in striking distance 
of balance for the first time since 1931, there 
is increasing evidence that even the owners 
of small businesses are taking a more seri- 
ous interest in the condition of our Federal 
finances. They begin to fear that the total 
of government expenditures will not be re- 
duced substantially; that, if the budget is 
to be balanced, further taxes must be 
levied. 

Revised estimates of receipts and ex- | 





New Business: The New Haven Railroad has taken city yolks into 
the open spaces in ski, bicycle, folding boat, and miniature-camera-fiend 
special trains. Last Saturday it carried half a thousand to Kent, 90 miles 
into the Connecticut hills, for a husking bee. What is more, it got them 
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There was quite a lot of this 
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penditures, made public by the President 
last week, confirmed this view. In the new 
statement receipts are down and expendi- 
tures up, as compared with the President’s 
figures for both January and April. In san- 
uary he placed the income of the Federal 
Government for this fiscal year, ending 
next June 30, at $7,293,000,000. In April 
his guess was $6,906,000,000. The current 
estimate is $6,650,000,000, or $643,000,000 
below the January total. The January fig- 
ure for expenditures was $7,256,000,000; 
the April, %$7,324,000,000; the present, 
$7,345,000,000. 

The net result of all these changes is 
that, whereas the January figures, aside 
from debt retirement, showed a surplus of 
income over expenses of $37,000,000 (the 
so-called layman’s balance), the present 
estimates show a deficit of $695,000,000. 
Despite this sharp turn for the worse, ob- 
servers believe the President’s new guess 
errs on the side of optimism. Their opinion 
is that the deficit will be at least a billion. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


{ Joseph P. Kennedy, Maritime Com- 
mission Chairman, announced a minimum- 
wage scale to apply on all government- 
subsidized American ships. The new mini- 
mums approximate the highest schedules 
now being paid. Typical rates per month: 
bellboy, $35; steward or ordinary seaman, 
$55; fireman, $72.50; boatswain, $85; chief 
cook, $105; junior engineer, $110. In ad- 
dition, all employes hereafter will receive 
vacations with pay. 


q At the American Society for Metals’ 
annual meeting, in Atlantic City, NJ.., 
members heard W. P. Sykes, metallurgical 
engineer of the General Electric Co., de- 
scribe an iron harder than steel. An alloy 
of iron, tungsten, and cobalt, the new 
metal isn’t steel because it contains no 
carbon. As it holds its extreme hardness at 


high temperatures, Sykes called it par- 
ticularly suitable for tools and dies. 


{ The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, currently being reorganized by its 
new chairman, Frank R. McNinch (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 25, 1937), became a house 
divided, with two commissioners opposing 
the views and action of the other five. A 
year ago Commissioner George Henry 
Payne filed a libel suit against the maga- 
zine Broadcasting, because one of its 
articles attacked him. Later, two lawyers 
defending the magazine were haled before 
the commission in a move to disbar them 
for allegedly using “dummy” corporations 
in attempts to obtain broadcasting per- 
mits. 

When the disbarment-case hearings 
started last week, the accused attorneys 
asked Payne to disqualify himself from 
the proceedings on grounds of “personal 
malice, bias, and prejudice” as evidenced 
by his libel suit. Payne refused, but his 
colleagues met in executive session and 
all except Commissioner Paul A. Walker 
voted to grant the lawyers’ plea. 

Issuing an angry statement, Payne in- 
sisted the action was “without warrant of 
law and may lead to grave consequences 
in the future. Under this ruling, it may be 
possible for a lawyer to ask for the dis- 
qualification of any member of any com- 
mission whose just judgment he has 
reason to fear.” 


The Great Northern Paper Co., leading 
newsprint manufacturer in the United 
States, announced a price of $48 a ton in 
the first six months of 1938 and $50 in the 
last six months—an increase of $5.50 and 
$7.50 a ton respectively over present levels. 
This will raise the cost of newspapers in 
this country by about $25,000,000, ac- 
cording to the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. “It will undoubtedly 
require an increase in circulation rates 
and advertising rates all along the line.” 


back home. Festivities included music (of a sort), square dancing, shuck- 
ing corn, and fortifying the inner man. ‘Shucks, said Kent people, who 
baked several thousand beans for the visitors, ‘those city folks aren’t dif- 
ferent from us; they just live in a bigger place.’ Next year, another train. 





Whoever husked a red ear... 





... could, and did, demand this 





















































§{ The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion sought an injunction in Federal Court 
in Chicago to bar five Illinois securities 
salesmen and one Californian from selling 
two firms’ mining stocks because they had 
used misleading methods. An alleged mis- 
representation was a statement that buy- 
ers of the shares might earn up to 100,000 
per cent. 


{Shipping men are watching a 110-foot 
motor cruiser of new design being built in 
England. A model, tested in a London 
park lake, attained a speed of 28 knots. 
The completed cruiser is expected to get 
three times the distance on the same 
amount of fuel as the ordinary vessel. The 
shape of the hull reduces friction to a 
minimum and, unlike the conventional 
ship, the stern doesn’t dip as speed is in- 
creased. Naval architects think that the 
new design, applied to an Atlantic liner, 
could produce a speed of 40 knots—com- 
pared to the Normandie’s record of 31.3. 
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A Snow Squall Swirls 
Out of the Mountains, and 19 
Die on Chalk Peak 


Until one night last week, young Height 
Profitt had never seen an air liner any- 
where near his tiny trapper’s camp high in 
the Uinta Mountains in Northeastern 
Utah. Cheyenne-Salt Lake City planes 
kept close to a track 17 miles north. But 
here was a huge one roaring through a 
blizzard, twisting in the gusty air almost 
down to the tree tops in his backyard. 
Even as he watched, the plane rushed 
westward and crashed against the hidden 
granite bulk of Chalk Peak. 

Profitt struggled up the canyon and 
stumbled across the scattered fragments of 
a United Air Lines Douglas Mainliner. 
Corpses of fifteen men and four women lay 
in heavy snow drifts. American aviation 
had suffered its worst disaster—fifth fatal 
accident on domestic air lines in 1937.* 

Government hearings, started at Salt 
Lake City, seemed unlikely to add much 
to United Air Lines’ theory: 

“A sudden unexpected squall . . . which 
could not be predicted from the ground, is 
believed to have attained . . . 70 miles per 
hour when the plane reached the point 
where the storm crossed the course. . . 
The recording barograph taken from the 
plane showed the pilot climbed to 10,000 
feet . . . and maintained that altitude . . 
approximately 2,000 feet above the highest 
terrain on the course regularly flown . 

It is believed the squall . . . made the 
radio inoperative, in which case the pilot 
would have been unaware of the drift 
which took him off the course . . . Evi- 
dence indicates that the plane collided 

. while in normal flying position, at 
normal cruising speed, heading toward its 
scheduled destination . . .” 

The crash hit the air lines like a shell 
falling on a column miles behind the battle- 
front. Since last Spring they had been 
working to make. this Winter safe. United 
set a 2,000-foot-minimum altitude rule 
and installed automatic barographs to en- 
force it. By Nov. 1 all transport planes 
would have had anti-static antennas. By 
Jan. 1 they were to have radio homing 
compasses. To ease psychological “pres- 
sure” that makes pilots take risks, United 
planned to pay pilots a liberal, fixed 
monthly wage rather than the usual mile- 
age. United, TWA, and American Airlines 
were to relax New York-Chicago sched- 
ules fifteen minutes; transcontinental, an 
hour. 

The public seemed willing to overlook 
the disaster. American and TWA reported 
no drop in traffic; by last Friday United 
itself was at 89 per cent of capacity. 





*Total dead for the year: 52. 
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The Walter Lippmanns 


International 


Ellen Wilson McAdoo 


TRANSITION 


Married: 


ELIZABETH DONNER ROOSR. 
VELT, 25, ex-wife of Elliott Roosevelt, 
the President’s second son; and Curtin 
Winsor, 31, Ardmore, Pa., music student; 
in Philadelphia. She divorced Roosevelt in 
July 1933, eighteen months after their 
marriage. 


JOHN D. W. CHURCHILL, New 
York architect and son of Winston Church- 
ill, American novelist; and Katharine Em- 
met Canfield, ex-wife of Cass Canfield, 
president of Harper & Bros., New York 
book publishers. 








Divorce Sought: 
From WALTER LIPPMANN, 48, 


economist and newspaper political colum- 
nist; by the former Faye Albertson, whom 
he married in 1917; in Bradenton, Fla. 
Charging cruelty, her suit said Lippmann 
is “shrewd and quick in his mental proces- 
ses, commands a vocabulary virtually un- 
limited, is a facile veteran in the use of 
invective and development of criticism . ..” 


From the former ELEANOR HOLM, 
champion backstroke swimmer who was | 
dropped from the 1936 Olympic team for | 
drinking too much champagne; by Art Jar- 
rett, orchestra leader; in Dallas, Texas, 
where he is playing in a Pan-American Ex- 
position revue. 








Arrived: 
GRACE MOORE, opera and movie 


singer, in New York, from Hollywood, to 
sing at the Metropolitan Opera and get a 
six-month respite from the camera. As 
she stepped from the train a press agent 
gushed: “You look divine, my dear. Sim- 
ply terrific.” Miss Moore: “Come, come, 
now.” The undaunted publicity woman to 
the press: Miss Moore is wearing a black 
skunk coat. The soprano: “Please. You 
don’t know the difference between skunk 
and fox.” 





Begun: 
By ELLEN WILSON McADOO, 22, 


daughter of Senator William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo and granddaughter of President Wil- 
son; her career as professional lyric so- 
prano, at a Federal Music Project concert 
in Glendale, Calif. Miss McAdoo, who 
aspires to radio and opera, admitted she 
felt “a little nervous.” 





Ended: 

The lengthy salary squabble between 
FREDDIE BARTHOLOMEW, 13-year- 
old English boy actor, and the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios. He got a two- 
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year contract at $2,000 weekly for 40 
weeks, plus $3,000 weekly for six weeks of 
personal appearances, plus $1 a week 
spending money, plus $4,000 a year for 
Millicent Bartholomew, his  guardian- 
aunt. The old agreement, which Miss Bar- 
tholomew fought as too low for Freddie’s 
box-office appeal, gave him $1,100 a week. 





Hired: 

ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT, the Presi- 
dent’s son, as news commentator on a 
semiweekly radio program originating in 
Fort Worth, Texas, and Los Angeles. The 
nonpolitical, sponsored broadcasts on news 
“in the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Average 
Citizen” will go on a national network 
still unselected. Roosevelt owns San An- 
tonio’s station KABC and is Texas agent 
for Hearst Radio, Inc. 


Snubbed: 

GOV. FREDERICK P. CONE of 
Florida, by Mayor Fiorello IT. La Guardia 
of New York. When the Governor reached 
New York to arrange Florida’s exhibit at 
the 1939 World’s Fair, a group of liberals 
catechized him on the recent acquittal of 
six policemen for the alleged murder of a 
Tampa political reformer. Cone retorted: 
“I think a man ought to be hung on a 
tree if he advocates overthrow of govern- 
ment.” Next day he called at City Hall to 
see La Guardia, a definitely Left-wing Re- 
publican. La Guardia sent word that he 
was too busy. A few minutes later the 
Mayor found time to welcome the Texas 
Christian football team and band, in New 
York to play Fordham. 








Limelit: 

An interview with GRETA GARBO 
hy a Los Angeles Examiner reporter. The 
reporter—and most of Hollywood as well 
—had decided the spinster actress would 
soon marry Leopold Stokowski, Philadel- 
phia Symphony conductor, whose wife has 
just established a Las Vegas, Nev., resi- 
dence, reputedly for a divorce. The legman 
trailed Miss Garbo from her home to the 
estate of George Cukor, director, who al- 
lows her to use it for exercise in his ab- 
sence. At the gate, giggling “like a bash- 
ful schoolgirl,” she talked. But she denied 
the rumors: “Absurd.” The Examiner took 
the trouble to copyright the interview. 


BING CROSBY, movie crooner. His 
alma mater, Gonzaga University of Spo- 
kane, Wash., gave him an honorary degree 
of doctor of philosophy, for “eminence” as 
an entertainer. 


LEO CARRILLO, 43-year-old movie 
actor. He wants to drop his $5,000-a-week 
movie job for the $10,000-a-year Governor- 
ship of California. The State is strongly 
Democratic, and Carrillo has a good 
chance of snatching the party’s nomina- 
tion from Col. William Neblett, Senator 
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Wide World 
George Horace Lorimer 


McAdoo’s political aide. Carrillo-for-Gov- 
ernor clubs already claim 600,000 votes— 
chiefly in Hollywood, Santa Monica, and 
among the Imperial Valley’s Mexican and 
Spanish farm laborers. The actor likes 
parades, speechmaking, and simplicity in 
platforms: “Human rights—balance the 
human budget and the financial budget 
will take care of itself.” 





Injured: 


COLE PORTER, song writer. On the 
Piping Rock Club’s bridle path at Locust 
Valley, Long Island, Porter’s horse reared 
and fell on him, breaking both the mu- 


sician’s legs. 





os 


Died: 
GEORGE HORACE LORIMER, 69, 


editor of The Saturday Evening Post from 
1899 until his retirement in 1936; of pneu- 
monia, at his Wyncote, Pa., home. De- 
spite a promising business start as boss of 
Armour’s Chicago glue works, Lorimer was 
led by a yen for writing to join Cyrus Cur- 
tis’ newly acquired Post. When he arrived, 
the magazine was a scraggly, unkempt re- 
hash of stodgy British periodicals. But 
Curtis quickly dosed it with $1,250,000 of 
his profits from the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and into it Lorimer breathed his own per- 
sonality. In 38 years the editor’s genius 
for analyzing the middle-class reader’s 
tastes boosted circulation from 1,800 to 
3,000,000 and a peak yearly advertising 
revenue of $50,000,000. As rugged an in- 
dividualist as the businessmen his maga- 
zine venerated, he slaved at his work, 
gadded little, read 500,000 words a week, 
and every day punched a time clock. But 
he never satisfied his own creative urge. 
To do “some long-deferred writing,” he 
quit Jan. 1—ten months before death. 


FELIX M. WARBURG, 66, banker 
and philanthropist, of heart disease, at his 
New York home. Son of three generations 
of German bankers and international finan- 
ciers, Warburg migrated to the United 
States at 23. With his elder brother, the 
late Paul M. Warburg, he soon became a 
partner in the large New York firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. But his name was iden- 
tified with philanthropy rather than fi- 
nance. Although he poured his wealth into 
every conceivable form of charity, relief of 
indigent Jewry engaged him most. 


DR. FRANK H. DAMROSCH, 78, 
musical educator who headed the institute 
which became the Juilliard School, and 
brother of Walter Damrosch, conductor- 
composer; of heart disease, at his New 
York home. 


CHARLES SCOTTO, 51, top-notch 
chef, student under the famed Auguste 
Escoffier; after a kidney operation, at Mid- 
wood Hospital, Brooklyn. Scotto always 
grumbled at the three evils of American 
diners—haste, dancing, and smoking. 
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Lord Rutherford, the 
Prober of Atomic Mysteries, 
Goes to Probe a Greater 


While wartime German U-boats were 
doing their best to cut off England’s food 
supply, a group of British scientists met to 
discuss ways and means of devising a more 
efficient submarine detector. Ernest Ruth- 
erford, a middle-aged Cambridge physicist, 
refused a summons to attend. He was, he 
explained, busy. 

He was busy flinging minute particles 
of matter—alpha particles hurled off by 
radium at the rate of 12,000 miles a second 
—at gaseous nitrogen. He thought he had 
scored smash hits on the nucleus of the 
nitrogen atom and that some other particle 
had been chipped off. In other words, he 
had smashed an atom. “If this is true,” 
Rutherford remarked, “its ultimate im- 
portance is far greater than that of the 
war.” 

The man who uttered this heresy con- 
firmed his suspicions, created a new science 
of atomic physics, and took his place 
alongside Albert Einstein at the top of 
twentieth-century science. Last week in 
London the first Baron Rutherford of Nel- 
son, creator of a new and invisible world, 
died of complications following an ab- 
dominal operation. 

When Rutherford began work in Cam- 
bridge University’s famous Cavendish 
Laboratory, the world of physics was in a 
ferment. In France, a few years before, 
Henri Becquerel had discovered radio- 
activity, and the Curies had discovered 
spontaneously disintegrating radium— 
phenomena which could not be explained 
by accepted doctrines. At that time the 
physicochemical world was an orderly 
place—composed of 92 distinct elements, 
each with a separate atom popularly 
visualized as a hard ball of matter. 

At the Cavendish Laboratory one work- 
er—Sir Joseph J. Thomson—proved this 
faulty when in 1898 he discovered the 
electron. He visualized this particle of 
negative electricity as sticking, like cur- 
rants on a cake, on a jelly of positive 
electricity. This was the atom Rutherford 
inherited. 

When he plowed into this infinitely con- 
fused and infinitesimally small jungle, 
there were no guideposts. He discovered 
the first after managing to crash into the 
nucleus of a nitrogen atom and chip off a 
proton—a particle heavier than an elec- 
tron and oppositely charged. It represented 
the second atomic building block found 
up to that time and paved the way for the 
others that were to come. 

Aside from his great personal achieve- 
ments, the shaggy, tweedy scientist—who 
looked more like a country squire than a 
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Lord Rutherford: death of a giant 


man of laboratories—rose to become the 
greatest teacher of his day. To his Caven- 
dish Laboratory his intellect drew a bril- 
liant group of young men—a group able to 
corner another fundamental bit of mat- 
ter, the neutron, in 1932. 

The finest tribute to the New Zealand- 
born scientist came from his old teacher, 
Sir Joseph Thomson: “His work is so great 
that it cannot be compassed in a few 
words. His death is one of the greatest 
losses ever to occur to British science.” 





A Life-Saving Drug 
Brings Death to the Careless, 
Worries to Doctors 


Not since 1930, when “ginger jake” par- 
alyzed and killed scores of people in the 
South and Midwest, has a first-rate medi- 
cal scandal broken over the United States. 
This seven-year record fell last week when 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, the peppery editor of 
The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, called reporters to his Chicago 
office. “For the protection of the public,” 
he was releasing an editorial which would 
appear in his journal four days later. 

Eight persons had died in Tulsa, Okla., 
after taking a proprietary nostrum called 
Elixir of Sulfanilimide. A quick check had 
shown that S. E. Massengill Co. of Bristol, 
Tenn., makers of the medicine, had shipped 
1,000 lots to nearly every part of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Barely were Fishbein’s words on wires 
when Earl Beard, 26-year-old Tulsa air- 
conditioning engineer began to suffer what 
by this time were recognized symptoms of 
the elixir death. Splitting pains raced 
through his head. His back began to ache. 
He suffered a urinal blockage. Then he 
died. 
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St. Louis contributed its bit to the news 
of death’s march. A Negro physician, Dr. 
H. H. Weathers, had prescribed the medi- 
cine—touted to cure streptococcus infec- 
tions, gonorrhea, erysipelas, and a host of 
other maladies—for three adults and two 
children of his own race. They, too, died, 
Others, scattered all over the country, 
lifted the toll to 39 early this week. 

As these bits of tragic news filtered in, 
medicine’s various police agencies whirled 
into action. In Washington, Chief Walter 
G. Campbell of the United States Food 
and Drug Administration put all his agents 
to work tracing shipments of the elixir. 
A.M.A. chemists in Chicago began break- 
ing down the medicine to find what caused 
death. From this maze of activity, facts 
began to emerge. 

Each ounce of the fluid contained 40 
grains of sulfanilimide and 0.72 ounce of 
diethylene glycol, a chemical relative of 
one of the leading radiator antifreezes. 
Since sulfanilimide—best known to the 
public by its trade name, Prontylin—has 
been used to treat thousands of patients 
without untoward results, most people 
tended to blame diethylene glycol for the 
deaths. Possibly, a few conceded, the two 
complex chemicals reacted with one anoth- 
er to make the lethal potion. 

To keep this backwash of unfavorable 
publicity from giving sulfanilimide an un- 
merited bad name, medical spokesmen has- 
tened to reassure the public. It has, said 
Dr. Fishbein, “exceedingly valuable quali- 
ties” but should never be taken except un- 
der strictest medical supervision. 

Sulfanilimide’s mother substance, a ru- 
by-red aniline dye, was discovered in Ger- 
many two years ago by Gerhardt Domagk, 
young chemist working for his nation’s 
chemical trust, I. G. Farbenindustrie. After 
the drug proved itself by saving the lives 
of mice injected with always fatal strep- 
tococci, it was passed on to the medical 
profession. When, time and again, it fur- 
ther proved itself by curing human beings 
surely doomed to death, it was hailed as 
one of the greatest therapeutic advances 
of the century. 





Frederick Snite to Get 
a More Comfortable Iron Lung 


—Newly Perfected 


A special train rocked south from Chi- 
cago to Miami Beach, Fla., last week. 
Aboard it were two doctors, two interns, 
seven nurses, and Frederick B. Snite Jr.— 
the man in the iron lung. 

In this casket-like steel box, Snite has 
spent his 26th and 27th birthdays. He has 
traveled almost 11,000 miles—from Pei- 
ping, China to his home city, Chicago— 
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while a throbbing pump rushed air into 
his paralyzed lungs, then drew it out, fif- 
teen times a minute. For, ever since that 
March day in 1936, when infantile paraly- 
sis stopped the natural action of his chest 
muscles and held him within a few short 
minutes of suffocation, Snite has depended 
for life on pulsations of the lung invented 
by Philip Drinker, Harvard professor. 

As soon as the patient has sufficiently re- 
covered from his trip, his medical staff 
plans to move him into a new lung devel- 
oped at the University of Lund, Sweden, 
by Prof. Bo Sahlin. The Drinker model— 
which, by alternate pressure and vacuum, 
lifts and depresses the chest cavity to 
force air in and out—covered all Snite’s 
body except his head. The portable Sahlin 
apparatus will fit like breast armor, over 
only his chest, leaving the rest of his body 
free. It comes in three sizes adjustable to 
anyone from a 30-pound child to a 270- 
pound man. Where the Drinker lung costs 
from $1,500 to $2,300, commercial produc- 
tion should bring the Sahlin machine’s 
price to about $250. 

Perhaps Snite will feel that he is leaving 
an old and helpful friend when taken from 
his present steel cylinder. Certainly he 
should be more comfortable. The new 
model will eliminate the necessity for 
nurses reaching through portholes to bathe 
and massage him and to change his linen. 
His legs and arms will be free to move 
about. He’ll be able to read more easily, to 
see about him, and even to absorb a little 
Florida sunshine. All these things, doctors 





———— 


hope, should speed the day when Snite is 
able to step from his iron lung into the 
world. 
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Formula From Hoboken— 
for Greater Success: Build Up 
a Larger Vocabulary 


Glabrous heads—bald, oversized, hairy, 
square, round. 

The italicized word may sound like 
Lewis Carroll, but it’s one of Webster’s 
best. And if you can underline the word 
that comes closest to it in meaning, Prof. 
Johnson O’Connor, founder and director 
of the Human Engineering Laboratory of 
Stevens Institute of Technology in Ho- 
boken, N.J., will be very much surprised. 
One thousand college graduates tried it; 
21 per cent got correct answers. Since 
straight guessing would give a 20 per cent 
accuracy, the alumni seem to have been 
pretty well stumped. 

This is all part of a study that has been 
going on for the past fifteen years. Pro- 
fessor O’Connor has a theory: he believes 
that success, like matter itself, can be 
sliced up into measurable parts. 

“. . . The total ability which each in- 
dividual possesses can be broken down 
into a number of separate mental elements, 
much as a chemical compound can be 
broken down into its constituent elements 
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New-style iron lung: a portable machine which fits like chest armor 
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Professor O’Connor: not glabrous 


. . . Concrete constituents of success have 
been isolated and studied in the labora- 
tory .. . One of these is a large English 
vocabulary.” 

His laboratory is unique. Instead of 
chemicals and miles cf pretzel-like glass 
tubing, he uses tests consisting of 150 
words—of which “glabrous,” fortunately, 
is an extra-difficult example. The guinea 
pigs are 20,000 men, women, and children, 
who have faithfully wracked their brains 
on the twenty-minute quizzes. Papers ac- 
cumulated: since 1922 fill a roomful of 
ample filing cabinets and 8,500 carefully 
sorted folders. 

Last week, at the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Accountants in New 
York, Professor O’Connor reached into his 
files and produced figures to back up his 
claim that vocabulary was a good index 
of success. 

More than 300 presidents, vice presi- 
dents, and treasurers of large and thriving 
companies took the 150-word tests. Star 
performers, they averaged 143 correct 
answers. Runners-up were 60 college pro- 
fessors, with an average of 142. Other 
records: minor executives—135, college 
graduates—123, non-college foremen—123, 
high-school seniors—103. 

In summing up his research, Professor 
O’Connor praised words: “Vocabulary, 
more than any other single characteristic 
which the laboratory can measure, deter- 
mines the executive rank which a man or 
woman reaches.” For the little man he 
recommended more words: “One whose 
vocabulary is limited should make a de- 
termined effort to build it to the level 
averaged by the most successful workers 
in his field.” 

Oh, yes! Glabrous means “Smooth: 
having a surface without hairs.” 
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Tarkington Buys Some 
Old Pictures and Writes Book 
About Art Collecting 


Last Thursday’s papers announced that 
Booth Tarkington had bought three six- 
teenth-century paintings to add to his col- 
lection at Kennebunkport, Maine. The 
next day, by what may or may not be a 
coincidence, his new novel—about art 
dealers and art collecting—was published. 
The tie-up was perfect; the pictures, fine; 
the book is a bore. 

Rumsin GA.uertes is Tarkington’s 42nd 
book, and even his gentlest critics must 
feel that the famous light vein is pretty 
well played out. In recent years, Tarking- 
ton has been, at best, mildly amusing. At 
worst, as in his latest, his books are mere- 
ly glib and mechanical. 

Mr. Rumbin is an obese art dealer with 
an incredible accent that sounds vaguely 
Yiddish and is very wearing on the reader 
although it’s supposed to be funny. 
Rumbin has a small shop on West Seven- 
teenth Street, New York, and large am- 
bitions to move uptown and open a swank 
gallery. The series of adventures which 
finally enable him to realize his dream are 
the burden of the novel. Love interest is 
supplied by an aristocratic and dumb 
young man just graduated from college 
(how he did it isn’t explained) plis the 
conventional pretty girl with gray eyes. 
Both work for Mr. Rumbin, but in reality 








Booth Tarkington 





they are little more than stooges. They lis- 
ten with an unlikely degree of patience to 
his long discourses on art. The following is 
a sample: 

“It’s a art dealer’s business to hendle 
art; but art ain’t no business. Art’s the 
only thing that people make that ain’t a 
business. Anything elst they make . . . 
making it’s a business. So art’s something 
you can’t say what, exceptings making it 
ain’t no business and it’s the only thing in 
the uniwerse that making it ain’t. Ain’t it 
so?” (RumsBin GaA.uertes. 305 pages, 
58,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2.50.) 





New Life of Thad Stevens 
Puts Him in a Friendly Light 
for a Change 


The popular picture of Thaddeus Stevens 
is usually that of a clubfooted old roué, 
roistering in a back room and hatching 
villainies to plague a prostrate South. “The 
Birth of a Nation” may have had some- 
thing to do with this; but even such a his- 
torian as James Truslow Adams recently 
labeled the Old Commoner as “perhaps 
the most despicable, malevolent, and mor- 
ally deformed character who has ever risen 
to high power in America.” 

Thomas Frederick Woodley, lawyer and 
scholar, thinks it a curious fact that biog- 
raphers of Stevens’ contemporaries seem 
able to penetrate the mists of partisan hate 
that rose from the Reconstruction but are 
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unable to get through to Stevens. Wood- 
ley’s book, Great Leveer, though it may 
not paint as darkly romantic a portrait as 
some others, gives a more likely one. 

Stevens’ clubfoot, says Woodley, may be 
taken as the clue to his career. Unable to 
adjust himself to deformity, he retired even 
in childhood into a shell of bitterness, 
From this came his sharp tongue and say- 
age irony. There are many examples of his 
gift for repartee. Once he met Alexander 
Harris, a political enemy, on a weed-grown 
path that was too narrow for more than 
one to pass. Harris refused to give way and 
struck a challenging attitude: “I never 
yield to a skunk,” he said. Stevens looked 
levelly at him for a moment, then stepped 
aside, and answered: “I always do.” 

A New England Yankee by birth, Thad 
Stevens was born and brought up in Ver- 
mont. Since he could not join in the physi- 
cal activities of his schoolmates, he took to 
books and became a brilliant scholar. He 
graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1814, was admitted to the Pennsylvania 
bar, and for the next fifteen years prac- 
ticed law in Gettysburg, often appearing 
in court in defense of runaway slaves. His 
political career got under way during the 
campaign of William Henry Harrison; in 
1849 he entered Congress. 

After the Civil War, Stevens introduced 
the Fourteenth Amendment and, two 
years later, the Reconstruction Act of 
1867. He is best remembered, however, for 
marshaling Congress in the opposition to 
President Andrew Johnson which culmi- 
nated in Johnson’s impeachment trial. 

Although one of the first Republicans 
and mainly responsible for the party’s rise 
to power, Thad Stevens remained always 
a radical. He appears, on the record, a 
more eager emancipationist than President 
Lincoln; he was a lifelong proponent of 
mass education; and he never hid his con- 


- tempt for those who “prate learnedly about 


~ 


the Constitution.” It is also a fact that he 
died before the first carpet bagger went 
south. 

But the expedient interested the Old 
Commoner more than the ideal. In 1861, 
for instance, it became obvious the South 


‘ had the advantage in the war because the 


soil could be tilled by slave labor, leaving 
all able-bodied whites free to fight. Ergo, 
said Stevens in effect, liberate the slaves. 

Politically and personally, Thad Stevens 
had few friends..Ill-favored in appearance, 
he alienated all comers by his inability to 
be gracious or amenable. Ideas rather than 
friendship governed his relations with men; 
for that reason, Woodley claims, Stevens 
was never asked to enter a Presidential 
Cabinet. Negroes, however, loved him—so 
much so that his will forbade his burial in 
a Jim Crow cemetery. As for women, 
Woodley thinks that the mulatto Lydia 
Smith, who ran his bachelor establishment 
for many years, was a housekeeper rather 
than a houri. 

History-minded Americans should add 
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to their shelves Woodley’s book, not only 
because it gives a fuller understanding of a 
painful period in United States history, but 
for its calm reappraisal of a remarkable 
man. (GREAT LEVELER. $36 pages, 134,000 
words. Bibliography, references, index, il- 
lustrations. Stackpole, New York, $3.50.) 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tut Movies Come Frou America. By 
Gilbert Seldes. 114 pages, 45.000 words. 
Index, photographs. Scribners, New York. 
$3. The author of “The Seven Lively Arts” 
limits his attention to the liveliest of all. 
Even casual movie-goers will be interested 
in this compact account of the swift devel- 
opment of American films from the days 
of Pickford and Chaplin to Rogers and 
Astaire 


Panamexico. By Carveth Wells. 327 
pages, 75,000 words. Appendix, photo- 
graphs. McBride, New York. 82.75, Breezy 
travelogue of a jaunt to Central America 
and a trailer trek through Mexico. The ap- 
pendix contains sound information for the 
trailer enthusiast who wishes to go over the 
same ground. 


Aveustus. By John Buchan. 357 pages. 
110,000 words. Index, illustrations. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston. $4.50. The Scottish 
novelist-historian (Lord Tweedsmuir) who 
now represents his king as Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada, writes a scholarly and en- 
tertaining life story of Caesar Augustus, 
Mussolini’s beau ideal of an emperor- 
dictator. 


Carps THE Winxpsors Hop. By Stanton 
B. Leeds. 261 pages, 50,000 words. Photo- 
graphs. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2. An- 
other rehash, this time very pro-Duke, of 
the great “woman I love” story. For those 
who are interested only. 
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Scottsboro Boy 

“The petition for writ of certiorari in 
this case is denied. Mr. Justice Black took 
no part in the consideration and decision 
of this application.” Thus the Supreme 
Court of the United States dismissed the 
appeal of Heywood Patterson, the Ala- 
bama Negro sentenced to 75 years for an 
alleged attack on two white women. The 
decision leaves scant hope for three other 
Scotisboro convicts, now pressing appeals 
in Alabama courts. Four of the nine 
Negroes originally accused are free; one 
serves a twenty-year sentence for knifing 
a prison deputy. 

But in Justice Black’s withdrawal from 
consideration of the case lay the decision’s 
greater political significance. Two weeks 
ago the court had rejected petitions of two 
lawyers who tried to unseat the Justice on 
constitutional grounds. Black’s presence on 
the bench, the Justices ruled, endangered 
the rights of neither of these petitioners. 
Then the former Senator’s opponents 
hoped that his action in the Scottsboro 
suit might let them raise the question of 
prejudice. By stepping out of the Patter- 
son case, the ex-Klansman himself killed 
that possibility. 


Libel 

Blackstone defines libel as any malicious 
defamation expressed either in printing, 
writing, pictures, or effigies. Last week in 
New York, Supreme Court Justice Charles 
B. McLaughlin ruled that Abraham Safir 
had published a libel against Sidney Ostro. 
Safir’s offense consisted of writing Ostro a 
postcard to demand reimbursement for an 
alleged “rubber check.” 


“ Paul A. Freund, special assistant to At- 
torney General Cummings, argued the gov- 
ernment’s case against the Viking Manu- 
facturing Co. in the Supreme Court. Try- 
ing to collect $37,021 in taxes, the govern- 
ment claimed jigsaw puzzles are games, 
hence taxable. Freund told the nine Jus- 
tices there were jigsaw rules which could be 
waived, just as the Supreme Court waived 
rules for argument. “But the court is not a 
game,” Chief Justice Hughes interrupted. 
“It’s a puzzle,” Freund shot back. Hughes 
grinned. 


Free State 

A court in Dundalk, Irish Free State, 
convicted Julia Clark, a pretty Scots- 
woman, under Section 18 of the 1935 Crim- 
inal Code—*De Valera’s Vice Law.” It 
forbids “any act offending modesty or 
causing scandal or injuring the morals of 
the community.” Julia’s crime was kissing 
a man in public. Sternly the court ordered 
her jailed for a month, then barred from 
the Free State forever. 


Diva Driver 
Two weeks ago a North Castle, N.Y., 
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policeman stopped Queena Mario for 
speeding—an infraction North Castle nor- 
mally punishes with a $10 fine. While try- 
ing to explain, Miss Mario casually men- 
tioned that she was a Metropolitan Opera 
soprano. The cop, William Orman, prompt- 
ly pocketed his ticket book and suggested 
that talent and the law get together. 

They made a bargain, and that’s why 
Queena Mario, who usually gets $1,000 per 
private recital, sang gratis last week at 
the North Castle Police Department’s ben- 
efit. The police borrowed an undertaker’s 
limousine, gave the soprano a motorcycle 
escort, and sped her north from New York 
for her performance—at 50 miles an hour, 
or 2 miles faster than she was driving when 
Orman caught her. The benefit, incidental- 
ly, was a big success. 


Self-Defense 

In Shelbyville, Ky., Brig. Gen. Henry 
H. Denhardt was shot in the back and 
killed last Sept. 20—the eve of his second 
trial for the murder of Verna Garr Taylor, 
his fiancée. Warmly congratulated by 
townsfolk, Roy, Jack, and Edwin Garr, 
Mrs. Taylor’s brothers, admitted the shoot- 
ing. At their trial last week, the prosecu- 
tion charged the Garrs murdered Den- 
hardt to avenge their sister. But the jury 
voted acquittal, accepting Roy’s story that 
he had fired because the General reached 
for a gun first. Judge Charles C. Marshall 
freed Jack because he had done no shoot- 
ing. The Commonwealth then decided to 
drop prosecution of Edwin, a shell-shocked 
war veteran. Trial sidelight: the brothers 
had to decline an invitation to dine as 
guests of the local Methodist Ladies Aid. 


"| Last Sept. 7, Paul Reeves, a 25-year-old 
married mill hand, was shot and killed in 
his Iselin, N.J., home. Margaret Drennan, 
a comely, 20-year-old business-school stu- 
dent, confessed. On trial last week, she said 
Reeves had attacked her and made her 
pregnant; when he tried it again, she killed 
him. The State charged she shot him after 
an unsuccessful extortion attempt. The 
jury voted for acquittal, and the court- 
room spectators cheered. Trial sidelight: 
Miss Drennan, darling of sentimental press 
and public, rejected a railroad brakeman’s 
marriage proposal. 
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Two Newspaper Leaders 
Criticize the American Press 
for Its Own Good 


Does the American public want press 
censorship? Last week a national newspa- 
per leader raised that question—startling, 
in view of 150 years’ acceptance of the 
Anglo-Saxon principle of press freedom. 
His answer was yes—a large and growing 
number of citizens do. 

Grove Patterson, editor of The Toledo 











Blade, flatly told a University of Illinois 
audience: “I face what I believe to be the 
fact, that if some form of censorship were 
imposed upon American newspapers . . . 
such restrictions would be greeted with 
approval of a dangerously large proportion 
of Americans.” Patterson, former president 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, was giving the Don Mellett Me- 
morial Lecture. The average American, he 
ventured, “thinks that freedom of the press 
is merely a privilege editors seek for their 
own profitable enjoyment.” The citizen 
must be taught that, on the contrary, it is 
“life itself for him and this nation.” 





Wide World 
Stahlman assailed press ‘termites’ 


Patterson admitted at some length, how- 
ever, that the robes of the press were not 
without grease spots needing sponging be- 
fore riding forth to the crusades. 

Those blemishes were the main theme of 
James G. Stahlman, president of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, 
who spoke—also last week—before the In- 
land Press Association at Chicago. He, too, 
warned of the menace but laid the blame 
on newspapers’ doorsteps. “Many publish- 
ers have lost their sense of obligation as 
newspaper men and equally as many of 
them have lost their guts,” he declared. 
He called present conditions the result of 
“silly and suicidal” competition between 
newspapers, of greedy publishers, and of 
too much attention to quantity rather than 
quality in circulation. Clean out “the pro- 
fessional termites,” he demanded. 

“The public is fed up on weak-kneed, 
namby-pamby editorial policies. The dear 
people have an umbilicus full of sloppy 
editing and pornographic filth. They are 
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tired of the invasion of personal privacy 
and public decency in type or in picture; 
they are tired of that section of the press 
which has surrendered the ideals of an 
honorable profession for the tinkle of the 
cash registér and the fleshpots of Egypt.” 

Patterson’s and Stahlman’s lesson: if the 
press would be free, let it make itself fit 
to be free—and show the public why it 
should be. 





The Inside on How 
Those on the Outside Obtain 
Inside News of the Vatican 


The Vatican State, though it lies in the 
midst of Italian territory, is an indepen- 
dent domain whose absolute sovercign is 
the Pope. The small plot of land in Rome, 
about as large as a good-sized eighteen- 
hole golf course, receives ambassadors 
from foreign nations, sends nuncios to 
them, issues passports, has its own postage, 
coins its own money, maintains a 200-man 
“army,” and operates its own radio, tele- 
graph, and telephone systems. (The Pope’s 
number is 101 but the bell doesn’t ring. 
His Holiness uses the solid-gold instrument 
only for outgoing calls.) 

As spiritual lord of 331,500,000 Roman 
Catholics, the Pope is of interest to news- 
papers all over the world. 

To gather Vatican news, the world’s 
leading press services and some metropoli- 
tan dailies keep correspondents in Rome. 
How these men get what they want to get 
is the subject of Thomas B. Morgan’s book 
A Reporter AT THE Papat Court, pub- 
lished this week. 

Now living on Long Island where he is 
writing a book on d’Annunzio’s expedition 
to Fiume, Morgan covered the Vatican for 
the press services from just before Pius 
XI’s election in 1922. His volume gives 
many sidelights. He includes chapters on 
how the Vatican’s business is transacted, 
the preparations for great ceremonies, and 
one on his interview with his Holiness, first 
and only exclusive papal interview granted 
to a reporter. 

But gathering news remains Morgan’s 
central theme. Actually, he says, Vatican 
correspondents can obtain consistently re- 
liable news in only one way: by paying for 
it. They do their business with Monsignor 
Enrico Pucci, a robust, gray-headed priest, 
who in his flowing black cassock plays a 
cracking game of table tennis. He is known 
as the Vatican informant. He has a tight 
corner on papal news, which he supplies 
to news bureaus and correspondents, 4 
service paid for on a monthly basis. 

Now and then a green correspondent ar- 
riving in Rome decides he can dispense 
with the monsignor’s help. He soon realizes 
that he can’t get even to first base without 
it. Monsignor Pucci knows the Vatican as 
he knows his breviary. He gets his news 
daily from the Papal Secretariat of State, 
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verifies or denies reports, secures texts of 
papal addresses, and can set a correspond- 
ent right on any phase of Vatican activity. 

This system of keeping the Vatican’s 
press relations a sort of family affair has 
long irked correspondents, most of whom 
make sporadic efforts to scoop Monsignor 
Pucci. Once in a while they do it; once in a 
while they think they have done it only to 
find that their “news” is bogus. But what- 
ever the source of Vatican news, the sys- 
tem itself makes for uncertainty. 

Such an instance occurred a: fortnight 
ago when newspaper men wrote that the 
Vatican had ordered its Far East clergy to 
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Morgan covered the Vatican 


cooperate with Japan against China “wher- 
ever Bolshevist danger appears active.” 
The report was later branded false. 

In his syndicated column “Fair Enough, 
Westbrook Pegler last week took note of 
this episode. The columnist found it proof 
that the Vatican’s system of press relations 
breeds “conspiracy, backsheesh, and error” 
and declared that correspondents would 
much rather “deal openly with the authori- 
ties.” 

Pegler also struck back at Catholic criti- 
cism that newspapers had played up the 
Pope’s recent illness. He stated (with obvi- 
ous reference to Monsignor Pucci’s news 
bureau) that “an organization dealing with 
a news source connected with the Vatican 
was offered a scoop on the death of the 
Pope, had he died, for $2,500. This pro- 
posal, incidentally, would indicate that 
even in the Vatican the Pope’s illness 
seemed sufficiently serious to suggest an 
opportunity to profit by his demise.” (A 
Reporter AT THE Papau Court. 302 pages, 
73,000 words. Longmans, Green, New 


York. $3.) 
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RELIGION 





Pittsburgh’s Dr. Clausen 
Championed Popular Songs, but 
Calls Fall Fashions Barbaric 


Once the Rev. Dr. Bernard C. Clausen 
caused a small stir by extolling popular 
songs. In 1929, while pastor of the Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., First Baptist Church, he pro- 
claimed that “jazz says a happy yes to 
right instead of a nagging no to wrong.” 
And some 7,000 listening members of a 
New York State teachers’ convention were 
impressed or depressed according to their 
musical tastes. 

Last week, speaking from his present 
pulpit in the First Baptist Church of Pitts- 
burgh, Dr. Clausen caused another small 
stir—this time by criticizing the Fall 
fashions. 

“The fashions are barbaric in their lux- 
urious display,” he said. “They repudiate 
all the simplicity and efficiency which pro- 
duces ordered life. Worst of all, they are 
deliberately seductive . . . The last bul- 
wark of sensible simplicity is tottering. 
When it goes, the sexes will be involved 
in a wild rivalry of style, and Christian 
ideals may be forgotten.” 

Assembled Baptist parishioners were im- 
pressed or depressed according to their sar- 
torial tastes. 





Milwaukee Church Paper 
Appears ‘Daringly Modern’ 


Editors of religious papers have taken 
hints from the secular press to freshen their 
pages. Little by little they have discarded 
hallowed traditional formats for modern- 
ized types, perked up pages with news pho- 
tographs, intrigued readers with believe-it- 
or-not cartoons, engaged clerical column- 
ists for chatty imitation of their lay broth- 
ers—and at least one paper runs a stiff 
crossword puzzle. 

Last week Milwaukee Roman Catholics 
saw American Catholicism’s first official 
tabloid, The Catholic Herald Citizen. The 
67-year-old archdiocesan weekly had dis- 
carded its ten-page standard size and its 
slogan, “A Family Religious Paper,” for a 
24-page tabloid with snappy captions and, 
on its masthead, the boast, “World’s Livest 
Catholic Newspaper.” 

Long wanting to do something “daring- 
ly modern” with “eye appeal as well as 
content appeal,” the Rev. Francis J. Ken- 
nedy, editor and publisher of The Herald 
Citizen, tried out a sample tabloid issue 
on 1,000 of the paper’s 40,000 subscribers. 
Ninety per cent voted for the new form, 
so Father Kennedy adopted it—even at 
the risk of disappointing one woman who 
preferred the old size “because you can use 
it to wrap things in after you’ve finished 
reading it.” 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Lesson of the Break 


Mare than twenty years ago, the 
Chief Executive then presiding over these 
United States called a current economic 
panic “psychological.” For this he was 
roundly denounced from ocean to ocean. 
Perhaps if he had completed his diagnosis 
in a more sympathetic vein, with the ob- 
servation that all panics are partially 
psychological, his critics might have been 
a bit less vehement. But they would none 
the less rightfully have continued to be 
critical. For he was, in fact, trying to cure 
a disease with the same treatment that 
had caused the disease. No great physician 
who, as great physicians are, is also a wise 
psychologist, tries to cure a man who is 
suffering from the delusion that he has a 
cancer by telling him that he is deluded. 
The doctor patiently considers the physical 
facts, measures, X-rays, tests and, in an 
atmosphere of facts, sympathetically dem- 
onstrated, makes delusions vanish and 
mental health return. 

A curious difference exists now. The 
President has not called the September- 
October stock-market panic psychological. 
Perhaps that is why the patient has him- 
self proclaimed his disease as psychological 
and described it as “lack of confidence.” 
The patient is right. But this time the 
physician is unwilling to agree. Which 
leaves patient and physician just as far 
apart as they were two decades ago—and 
just as unnecessarily so. 

Apparently, the President regards the 
present discontents of business with im- 
patience, feeling that his current pro- 
posals for legislation should be far from 
disturbing—at least by comparison with 
those of the past four years. But, to pur- 
sue the psychological motif a bit farther, 
such impatience betrays a failure to grasp 
the underlying reasons why a psychological 
crisis often comes as the result of a very 
minor immediate shock, why the big-game 
hunter may return after months of hazard- 
ous adventure and get jittery at the sight 
of the house cat. 

For three years now, government and 
business have been hopelessly estranged. 
Name calling on both sides, surprise legis- 
lation at every turn, bitter punitive at- 
tacks, vague hints of enmity to all profit- 
able enterprise, wobbly foreign policy, wild 
rumors of every kind, seemingly validated 
by an unexpected threat to constitutional 
government last February, contemptuous 
references to those of us, on both sides, 
who have pleaded for peace—all of this is 
back of current frayed nerves. And it is no 
answer to say that the worst is over. The 


damage has been done, these years, and 
nature is claiming her reckoning. 

Frayed business nerves register them- 
selves in the stock market. The curious 
institution at Broad and Wall is the psy- 
cho-galvanometer of American business. 
Ecstasy and despair etch themselves on 
the endless tape. The financial markets this 
year have soared confidently, then power- 
dived screaming toward a crack-up, only 
to flatten out somewhat, as I write this. 





[mediate reasons for the panic are 
clear enough—which is not to say that it 
is at all clear which among several forces 
was most powerful. There was a war scare. 
True, there have been war scares before 
and the market withstood them. But they 
had a cumuiative effect; each one drove a 
few more buyers out of the market. Second, 
there is a business recession. It is not of 
impressive proportions, and best opinion 
is that it will not become serious, but there 
is a slowing down of activity which, with 
rising costs, makes prospects for corporate 
earnings smaller than they looked earlier 
in the year. And, third, the market has 
undoubtedly been thin, to use a Wall 
Street term which means, in plain language, 
that the sale or purchase of 1,000 shares 
has, under new conditions, the effect that 
$,000 shares used to exert. 

Wall Street men emphasize the effect of 
government regulations above all other 
factors as explaining the severity of the 
decline in prices. Mr. Gay, president of 
the Exchange, is entitled to the dismal 
satisfaction of having called the turn well 
in advance of the break: he warned us 
what would happen. A very little sell- 
ing, said he, would be enough to crack 
prices badly. Winthrop W. Aldrich made 
a thoughtful speech in which he detailed 
the curbs on securities markets and gave 
arguments to show the bad effects of some 
of them. 

To these spokesmen for the financial 
community, there has been only one 
reasonably sober reply, that of James M. 
Landis, on the occasion of his retirement 
as Chairman of the SEC. In one of the 
few bad breaks Mr. Landis has made 
publicly, he said that the cushion which 
the short seller used to provide was now 
being supplied by the little odd-lot buyer 
“out in the sticks.” Well, as the event 
proved, it wasn’t much of a cushion, if it 
was there at all, and it wasn’t tactful to 
suggest that we little folk were still useful 
as suckers who would buy when smart 
men were selling. 


Now what about the whole situa} 
tion? The market cracked, almost to the 
verge of disaster. What is the significance” 


of the incident? Let us look at it in per. 


spective, if we can. Seven years ago, or so, © 
we raised our right hands and swore,” 
“Never again!” We wanted no more public © 


orgies in the stock market. Nothing the 
Roosevelt administration undertook to do 
met with more unanimous approval than 
its effort not merely to curb abuses on the 
stock exchange, but to try to make sure 
that never again should we see the spec- 
tacle of housewife, cigar-store clerk, jani- 
tor, scrubwoman and bootblack trying to 
get rich quick in a game which they didn’t 
understand and which, in any event, was 
rigged against them. 

Apparently we have accomplished that. 
The only question which it is legitimate to 
raise now is whether we have, in our zeal, 
crippled a necessary part of our economic 
machinery. That some people—by and 
large professionals and semiprofessionals— 
lost cash in the market recently while out- 
right investors suffered paper losses is de- 
plorable, no doubt, but not as important, 
nearly, as the fact that, because the ma- 
chinery of new investment is inextricably 
geared with speculative trading, wide 
breaks like the recent slump interrupt the 
flow of new money into trade and industry. 
Dozens of new issues, proceeds from which 
would promptly be translated into new 
enterprises and thus new jobs, have been 
made impossible. This impedes recovery; 
this is really serious. Are we paying more 
than we need to pay for protection? 

No one, outside the ranks of a few die- 
hards who yearn for the “good old days,” 
will want to reverse every progressive step 
that has been taken since 1932. But it does 
seem to me that, casting aside pride of 
opinion, it will do no harm to reconsider 
the rules and regulations in the light of 
experience. 

One thing I am sure needs to be done. 
The tax structure needs thorough over- 
hauling. On the score of revenue alone— 
and that is the only argument to which 
the Administration will listen—I think a 
revision of the capital-gains tax desirable. 
Of the tax on undistributed profits, I 
have said my emphatic say again and 
again. It is altogether bad. 





As to the outlook for business, the 
men whose judgment I most respect feel 
that, as usual, pessimism in Wall Street 
has been exaggerated. Business has slowed 
up, but it will not crack. A big farm in- 
come is in the offing. Orders from Detroit 
will presently make the steel picture look 
brighter. Other industries will be buying 
again when they think they see a bottom 
to the decline. 

There is nothing particularly threaten- 
ing on the horizon in Washington; nothing 
new, that is—just more of the same. 
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Tomorrow! What will it bring? What 
lies beyond the horizon? 


China bends but does not break be- 
fore the pounding of the Mikado’s 
guns. Europe clings to peace through 
the patience of men in Downing 
Street Three dictators watch their stars 
of destiny ...and the fate of millions 


hangs on where those stars may fall. 


To understand today's events is to 
know the trail totomorrow . to know 


the future that holds your destiny. 


Newsweek fosters that understanding 
with anew and fascinating technique. 
It gives you the news—and the future 
effect of that news . .. what has hap- 
pened—and what will happen i * 


what it means—and what it will mean. 
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A mirror of things to come, Newsweek 
presents and interprets the significance 
each week of the turbulent pattern of 
men and events. Accuracy and lack of 
bias assure your getting the news facts 
as they are—not as they seem. Dra- 
matic photographs visualize the news. 
The keen minds of internationally 
known commentators bring you au- 
thoritative, thought provoking opinions 


on the trends in their respective fields. 


Paced to the modern tempo, News- 
week is designed for individuals like 
yourself who have a stake in the 
present... and the desire to protect it 
in the future. Enjoy the pleasure and 
profit Newsweek can bring you, the 


deeper understanding of the forces 





molding the world today. If you are 
not a subscriber or if your subscription 
is about to expire, order Newsweek 
now and be sure of not missing a 
single issue! The cost is small . . . only 
$4 for one year... 52 compelling 


weeks of a world in action. 
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